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promptly, faithfully, interestingly. 


In addition articles, editorials and special issues will 
be dealing with some of the most pressing problems 
confronting the present generation of Christian stu- 
dent leaders. Students and professors who are con- 
cerned about these problems—men and women re- 
lations; building a vital and reasonable Christian 
faith; race; the R. O. T. C’s; social and economic 
standards, etc., will hardly choose to deny themselves 
the help afforded by a monthly visit of this magazine 
of the Student Christian Movement. 
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ber with Rufus Jones, Harry F. Ward, C. E. 
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The Business of Teaching 


A PRAYER 


O, Lord of Learning and of Learners, we are at best but blunderers in this godlike 
business of teaching. 


Our shortcomings shame us, for we are not alone in paying the penalty for them; they 


have a sorry immortality in the maimed minds of those whom we in our blunder- 
ings mislead. 


We have been content to be merchants of dead yesterdays; when we should have been 
guides into unborn tomorrows. 


We have put conformity to old customs above curiosity about new ideas. 
We have thought more about our subject than about our object. 


We have been pedlars of petty accuracies, when we should have been priests and prophets 
of abundant living. 


We have schooled our students to be clever competitors in the world as it is, when we 


should have been helping them to become creative co-operators in the making of the 
world as it is to be. 


We have regarded our schools as training camps for an existing society to the exclusion of 
making them working models of an evolving society. 


We have counted knowledge more precious than wisdom. 
We have tried to teach our students what to think instead of how to think. 


We have thought it our business to furnish the minds of our students when we should have 
been laboring to free their minds. 


And we confess that we have fallen into these sins of the school room because it has been the 
easiest way. It has been easier to tell our students about the motionless past 
that we can learn once for all than to join with them in trying to understand the 
moving present that must be studied afresh each morning. 


From these sins of sloth may we be freed. 


May we realize that it is important to know the past only that we may live wisely in the 
present. 


Help us to be more interested in stimulating the builders of modern cathedrals than in 
painting for students the glories of ancient temples. 


Give us to see that a student’s memory should be a tool as well as a treasure chest. 
Help us to say “do” oftener than we say “don't.” 
May we so awaken interest that discipline will be less and less necessary. 


Help us to realize that, in the deepest sense, we cannot teach anybody anything; that the 
best we can do is to help them to learn for themselves. ; 


Save us from the blight of specialism; give us reverence for our materials, that we may 
master the facts of our particular fields; but help us to see that all facts are dead 
until related to the rest of knowledge and to the rest of life. 


May we know how to “relate the coal scuttle to the universe.” 


Help us to see that education is, after all, but the adventure of trying to make ourselves 
at home in the modern world. 


May we be shepherds of the spirit as well as masters of the mind. 
Give us, O Lord of Learners, a sense of the divinity of our undertaking. Amen. 


GLENN FRANK. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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WRECKED 
by HURRICANE 


SANTO DOMINGO has experi- 
enced the greatest catastrophe 
in the history of the West 
Indies. Great numbers of her 
people are hungry, penniless, 
crippled, sick, discouraged. The 
streets are scenes of wreckage, 
desolation, despair. 


The RED CROSS and other 
agencies joined in administering 
emergency relief. Santo Do- 
mingo’s great problem now is 
continued relief for the very 
poor, and reconstruction. The 
International Hospital must be 
rebuilt at once; babies, widows, 
the sick require immediate help. 
CHECKS should be sent to The Board 
for Christian Work in Santo Do- 


mingo, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Editorials 


NEW CONTROLS 


HE preparations for the Detroit Conference 

have been primarily constructive. Not a 
little analysis and criticism of our educational 
procedure has been necessary, but this has been 
for the purpose of improving these procedures 
for higher character ends. Such an attempt to 
solve the desperately difficult problems which all 
of us are facing—problems personal and problems 
social—is what we now need. Many there are 
who recognize that the controls which formerly 
were effective in steadying and in guiding life are 
now being widely questioned. What new and 
more satisfying controls are available? The Stu- 
dent Christian Movement believes that there is 
now more rather than less significance to the 
Christian faith and the Christian way of living. 
It holds that in Jesus Christ and in him alone is 
found the answer to life’s apparent riddle and 
the guide-post to our social health. No wonder 
that groups of students in different parts of the 
country are meeting to study about him. He is 
our most adequate resource for daily living; he is 
for men a manifestation of reality. He holds the 
key to the future. 


AFTER DETROIT 


HAT will come from “Detroit?” There will 

be hundreds of results; as many as there are 
colleges represented. The final test of effective- 
ness will be the degree to which the Conference 
helps to clarify the thinking concerning religious 
values and the extent to which it will bring im- 
provement in the quality of Christian living within 
each college. We do not, of course, close doors on 
the possibility of some new intercollegiate adjust- 
ments; but if such adjustments are to have vital- 
ity they must be based upon the processes of life 
within the colleges themselves. The results will 
be of quite different sorts in many colleges; but 
they will come about, we hope, through no slavish 
imitation of procedures adapted to other institu- 
tions. Each university and college is so unique 
that it must evolve its own procedures. But 
whatever is done, it is perfectly clear that, without 
denying all the teaching of modern education, we 


cannot avoid recognizing the indispensable place 
of the kind of student response which, left to it- 
self, will always form the kind of student or- 
ganization which the Christian Association Move- 
ment is. Just what results will come we do not 
attempt to prophesy; our highest hope is for a 
real discussion of one of the Conference topics, 
“What are the essential elements in a campus re- 
ligious program?” Then we can trust local 
groups of students and professors to surround 
those essentials with that minimum of organiza- 
tional machinery required to make them effective 
on a given campus. This is not a neo-individual- 
ism; it might be if cooperation and fellowship 
between groups and colleges were not so much in 
the warp and woof of college life itself. As a 
matter of fact, occasional attempts at complete 
local independence seem to be forced and un- 
natural; usually they deteriorate into sheer pro- 
vincialism, their vital existence seldom outlasting 
a student generation. ; 


STUDENTS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


OVERTY and want stalk abroad in the 
wealthiest nation in the world. Human 
sympathy responds generously to “human interest 
stories” of fathers without jobs returning to 
hungry children. Pictures of breadlines shiver- 
ing in the bleak hours of the early morning cause 
wealth to be generously shared. Charity chests 
are daring to increase their budgets with the cer- 
tain knowledge that even the larger sums will 
be inadequate to meet the winter’s suffering. 
Business men who draw up these budgets are 
generously increasing their pledges in spite of de- 
creased income from invested capital. Workmen 
who have served faithfully and who desire only 
the opportunity to continue to work are the 
beneficiaries of these generous efforts. Every- 
one has begun to realize that the army of the 
unemployed is not composed of ne’er-do-wells, but 
that it has been recruited chiefly from the ranks 
of capable, respectable producers who personally 
are not more reproachable for their present plight 
than were the farmers who two years ago were 
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devastated by the Mississippi flood. When that 
flood occurred there was a great outcry, not only 
that those who had suffered should be relieved but 
that the same catastrophe should not again 
occur. The Great Father of Rivers and its tribu- 
taries should be controlled so that it should serve 
man and not ruin him. 

One yearns in this present catastrophe to hear 
the leaders of our economic life repeat the outcry 
that this outrage shall not occur again; that our 
industrial and financial organization must serve 
men and not make millions of them suffer from 
want and worry; that its course must be con- 
trolled; that the laws by which it is ordered must 
be changed—fundamentally if need be—in order 
that human values may be conserved. 

But scarcely is there a whisper of such a de- 
mand. When one realizes that the present un- 
employment tragedy was not designed by any 
evil spirit but was the inevitable outcome of the 
economic game as it was being played, one is 
forced to realize also that to go through the 
present crisis with charity as the chief remedy is 
to prolong the continuance of the tragedy and 
invite its return. Few desire suffering in order 
to awaken social conscience, yet it is an added 
catastrophe when only soothing syrup is offered 
where a radical operation is needed. Poverty 
and suffering exist in America today, not be- 
cause we cannot produce all that is needed. 
Rather, poverty is the offspring of overproduc- 
tion and poor distribution. The average earned 
income has been less than $1,300. A bad tariff 
has been replaced by a worse one which further 
reduced the possibility of international trade 
equilibrium. War debts, though somewhat re- 
duced, have been kept so high that potential 
customers have found it necessary to borrow 
from us to pay the interest on the debt they owe 
us. Gambling in stocks in the hope of wealth 
without effort became a badge of respectability. 
Merit has been gauged by fortunes and the 
wealthy have been rewarded by reduced taxes to 
encourage further their great service to our 
national welfare. The great need for a national 
policy for disposing of our surplus of produce, 
manufactured goods, savings, and services lies 
unheeded or balked by political isolationism. Not 
until some of these aspects of our economic life 
are changed will there be permanent relief from 
unemployment. 


It may be too much to hope that leaders of our 
economic life who have played so long by the 
present rules and who have benefited so gener- 
ously by its rewards can see the fundamental 
changes that need to be made. But surely that 
is not too much to hope of students who have 
pledged loyalty to that lowly Nazarene who came 


to preach glad tidings to the poor that each one 
“might have life and have it more abundantly.” 
Let us be awakened by this present crisis to cry 
out in the agony of sensitive spirits in the pres- 
ence of suffering brothers, “It shall never happen 
again.” Relieve present suffering through gen- 
erous giving? By all means! But not at the 
expense of blindness to its causes lest an unin- 
telligent sympathy become a curse. And let us 
devote our utmost intelligence and skill to remold 
our common economic life into something more 
nearly akin to that commonwealth of brotherly 
men that we think of as The Kingdom of God. 


(Clipped from the College Press) 
Is GOOD-WILL NECESSARY? 


RESERVATION of American’ good-will 
abroad, while not necessary, is advisable, 
said a college speaker in a recent lecture. We 
believe that it «ts a necessity. It is argued that 
the country should develop self-sufficiency in 


case of war. We believe that the preservation of © 


good-will would make war avoidable, thereby 
making self-sufficiency unnecessary. 

The United States seems unmeaningly to be 
doing everything possible to make friendly for- 
eign relations a myth. The national government, 
necessarily to protect internal interests, imposed 
rigid immigration regulations, which incurred 
the ill will of other nations. After the war, the 
United States, a creditor to many nations, re- 
fused to cancel any of the war debts. Strict 
adherence to the debts has gained for the United 
States the title of “the Shylock of the Western 
Hemisphere.” The United States, in spite of the 
huge sums loaned out, remained the richest nation 
and one without the necessity of financing a re- 
construction program. 

The passing of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, 
providing for heavy taxation of imports, has not 
improved the situation. At the present time the 
industries and trade of foreign countries, and not 
of the United States, need encouragement and 
protection. American industry has needed pro- 
tection in the past, but it has now passed its 
adolescence. The United States can not expect 
other nations to pay their debts when it cuts off 
a large source of their incomes. Neither can it 
expect to sell to those who can find no market 
for their goods here. 

The United States of America was organized 
for protection and power in commerce and in 
war. A United States of Europe is a present 
possibility. We wonder if it is being planned 


for the purpose of opposing the far western union 
in commerce and in war. 


—Daily Californian. 
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Let’s Be 
Intelligent 


By George A. Coe 


have been subjected in recent years has 

begun to produce wholesome changes. Here 
and there the inertia of custom visibly is yield- 
ing to the spirit of experimentation; definite im- 
provements in curriculum and methods are be- 
ginning to appear; there is increasing attention 
to the ascertainable results of college experience; 
likewise an increasing sense of responsibility for 
the student as an integral person; and students 
are taking a part, unprecedented in American his- 
tory, in this entire movement for reconstruction. 
Though these gains are sporadic, and though they 
are usually compromises rather than solutions, 
they are well worth while. 

Moreover, this collegiate self-examination is 
having an effect that is still greater and more 
promising, namely, the reduction of a multitude 
of special problems to a central and command- 
ing one. Everybody who digs below the sur- 
face discovers that our difficulties primarily are 
dynamic. We are not lacking in clever devices 
for doing this or that, but ‘we have not had 
equally clever insight into what is worth doing. 
It is beginning to dawn upon us that we have not 
answered the prior questions, why these hordes 
of young men and of young women should go to 
college, and why there should be colleges at all. 
What were at first taken to be causes of trouble 
turn out to be symptoms—symptoms, namely, that 
our major objectives are not well defined, and that 
the motivation of the entire academic organism 
is unsteady. 


Tie critical scrutiny to which the colleges 


Why the Also’s 


Interest in the dynamic aspect of college life 
has for the most part taken the form of criticism 
of students. Do they really care for academic 
values, it is asked. ““Why,” asks one president, 
“should we try to educate those who do not want 
to be educated?” But there is growing realiza- 
tion that the problem of academic motivation ap- 
plies to the professor, to the administrator, and 
to the board of control, as truly as to the student. 
To what extent is the official conduct of each of 
them an expression of real care for real academic 
values? Are students the only persons who have 
followed after false gods? Such questions are 
already above the horizon. Moreover, we have 


NOTE: This article is based on Dr. Coe’s address at the 
Student-Faculty Conference, Detroit. 
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begun to wonder whether there are four sorts of 
motives that require adjustment to one another— 
one motive for the students, another for his teacher, 
a third for the administrator, and a fourth for the 
board of control. May not our task be, rather, 
to secure devotion of all four to one and the same 
central objective? Certainly, efforts to “motivate 
the student,” as it is called, whenever they stand 
alone, are at least suspicious, and they may be 
offensive. 

To rectify and unify the motivation of college 
activity is not the same as adding a new motive 
to those already present. With great regularity, 
attempts to guide or to improve higher education 
by combining heterogeneous objectives into a com- 
posite have failed. The denominational colleges, 
for example, have been adjured to add to scholar- 
ship faith and piety. The authorities of these col- 
leges have, on the whole, not intended to disobey 
this injunction, yet silence has settled down over 
one supposedly essential belief after another; 
earlier rules of conduct, dictated by the clerical 
conscience, have melted away; new and at first 
distrusted studies have insinuated themselves into 
the curriculum; the standard religious exercises 
have shrunk; and thus the difference between col- 
leges that are professedly Christian and those 
that are not has become less and less. Why? May 
not the main reason be that to the unambiguously 
academic motive of teaching and learning, another 
motive, not unambiguously academic, sought to at- 
tach itself? The formula was, “Get learning, of 
course, but also..... 
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Other demands, not always arising in the eccle- 
siastical mind, have run a similar course. “Pursue 
truth,” you students have been told, “but also 
develop your character”; “learn your lessons, but 
also acquire a culture broader than your lessons”; 
and we professors have been told again and again 
that we must not be satisfied to make scholars of 
our students, we must make good citizens of them 
also. But all to little avail, perhaps because of 
these tiresome “also’s.” For, instead of clarify- 
ing and invigorating a central, valid, and distin- 
guishing purpose, they have suggested a con- 
glomerate of purposes. 

It is possible, in fact, that the unsatisfactory 
state of religion, athletics, fraternities, and social 
affairs in the colleges is due less to incursions of 
wolves into the academic fold than to defects in 
the intellectual diet that the colleges provide. | 
shall be rash enough to offer this as the main ex- 
planation of the difficulties that we here have 
under consideration; and I now raise the question 
whether there is a _ better approach to the 
problem of religion upon the campus than study- 
ing the question, How can we help our colleges 
perform their primary intellectual function? It 
is conceivable that, if institutions rooted in the 
notion of higher learning seek first the kingdom 
and the righteousness of intelligence, the other 
needful academic goods will be added. If this 
appears to be preposterously simple, at least we 
might ask ourselves what changes would occur in 
respect to character and religion if we should take 
measures to become intelligent in the strictly 
academic sense. 

This is not a gentle hint that students should 
study their lessons harder; rather, it raises the 
question whether even hard study, as study is now 
commonly understood, would produce a degree 
and kind of intelligence that could reasonably be 
called academic. Nor is there here a veiled sug- 
gestion that college teachers should study the 
technique of teaching. Our problem is deeper than 
all this. It concerns the meaning of the concept of 
the “intelligent man” and it concerns the kind of 
experience that promotes growth into such man- 
hood. 


The Root of the Tree 


In almost any college, two unreconciled concep- 
tions of intelligence are at work side by side in the 
curriculum and in the classroom. You can detect 
the contrast in any college in which English litera- 
ture is well taught. For in this department, “to 
know” literature implies enjoyment specifically, 
discriminating enjoyment supported by a habit of 
critical judgment on the part of each individual 
concerned. Here intelligence advances by selecting 
for attention facts that have a relation to human 
happiness, and by so treating the facts that happi- 


ness is increased. What happens when literary facts 
are separated from this, their meaning, we know 
only too well—we are acquainted with too many 
persons who have “studied literature,” and suc. 
ceeded with all the tests, without really knowing 
literature in any important sense. Everyone ad- 
mits that in this department growth of intelligence 
includes appreciation and the formation of habits 
expressive of it; but not seldom other departments 
assume that the student can learn without appre- 
ciating. Knowing is treated as though it were a 
mirroring of fact or of generalization rather than 
an entering into the real world as a participant in 
its actual and possible values. 

This assumption represents institutional inertia 
rather than definite philosophizing, of course. Few 
academic teachers, when they do phitosophize, think 
of reason as passionless contemplation, or of intel- 
lect as a self-enclosed faculty of the mind. Most 
of them would say that knowing is a phase of 
active adjustment of ourselves to our world and 
of our world to ourselves. They would admit that 
the motive of intelligence is interest either in 
securing control of something, or in appropriating 
esthetic values; and that “to know” is not merely 
a preliminary to judging, choosing, and having a 
cause to work for, but an inherent aspect thereof. 
But, if our teachers do assent to this, their assent 
is theoretic; their daily work as teachers accom- 
modates itself to an academic tradition that denies 
what their lips profess. 

Here is the explanation of the plight of the pro- 
fessor. He suffers just as his students do. His 
work, like theirs, becomes mechanized and dry. 
Just as he grades them by standards that do not 
represent the dynamics of intelligence, so, in turn, 
the college administration grades him by consider- 
ations that have little relation to his significance or 
insignificance within present, living issues. Par- 
ticipation in these issues may even be his official 
undoing. Here, likewise, is the main explanation 
of the ambiguous character that the college and uni- 
versity presidency has acquired. This office does 
not unqualifiedly represent either free intelligence 
or the customs and interests that obstruct and 
fetter intelligence. It endeavors to mediate be- 
tween the two, but because of an abstract and 
a-dynamic theory of knowledge, it tends constantly 
to give the primacy in the academic institution to 
a kind of culture that is acceptable because it is 
innocuous, or else to a kind that is content to serve 
an alien master. 

Collegiate! 

What will instruction be like when it is trans- 
formed into living intelligence engaged in the work 
of intelligence? 

(a) The storehouse idea of the curriculum will 
be superseded—the idea, that is, that professors, 

(Turn to Page 116) 
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Youll In Our Times 


By Norman Thomas 


TO MAN of middle age, addressing an audi- 
N ence of thoughtful students, can do so with- 
out a mingling of envy and hope: envy of 
the years you have ahead of you, of your plastic 
minds, your relative freedom from the responsi- 
bilities—many of them very precious—which life 
brings and binds like chains around us, your 
potentialities of clean courage; hope that out of 
your youth will come wisdom and power to solve 
many a problem which baffles and bedevils my 
generation and brings tragic sorrow to our world. 
I do not mean that in youth is sure salvation 
or that all the world needs is for the old to abdi- 
cate to the young. We shall not be saved by 
Youth Movements. Fascism in Europe, includ- 
ing Hitlerism in Germany, is very much of a 
Youth Movement. It is far more powerful for 
evil than was that earlier Youth Movement for 
good in the years when optimists not altogether 
free from sentimentalism expected such great 
things from the amorphous German Youth Move- 
ment and blamed all the sins of Versailles upon 
the old men who made the peace. The hope of 
youth lies in no instinctive wisdom of the brief 
years from eighteen to twenty-eight, but only in 
the potentialities of these years and the oppor- 
tunities they bring, especially to college students, 
to try to see life clearly and see it whole. 

That is a harder task, as most of you realize, 
than it seemed to an earlier generation of college 
men. We had, or thought we had, more eternal 
verities in the world not only of religion but of 
science, social philosophy, and in the ordered in- 
stitutions of daily life. Into many aspects of the 
problem of working out a suitable philosophy of 
life you have been probing. It is my task to 
present certain outstanding social problems which 
must enter into all your thinking about life if that 
thinking is to be constructive. 


Inescapable 


In this interdependent world which machinery 
has given us you cannot escape social problems 
by any individualistic philosophy. No armor of 
cynicism can protect you; you cannot fly for sure 
refuge to golden towers of economic security or 
ivory towers of a purely intellectual and aesthetic 
life. Today wherever you go the cry of the un- 
employed must ring in your ears; tomorrow it 
may be the cries and stern compulsions of war. 
This is a plain statement of fact. 


NOTE: This article is based on Mr. Thomas’s address at 
the Student-Faculty Conference, Detroit. 


From 
“Business 
and the 
Church” 
by 
Jerome 
Davis 
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We live in a world which has resources and 
machinery ample to abolish poverty. Not only 
has poverty not been abolished, but we have 
acquired a new form of poverty, one so absurd 
and so tragic that to our forefathers it 
would have seemed impossible. That poverty is: 
poverty; economic insecurity; wholesale unem- 
ployment in the midst of plenty. Farmers are 
poor, we are told, because they have produced too 
much food! Children of cotton growers go al- 
most naked because their fathers have grown too 
much cotton! Workers are idle and therefore 
homeless because they have produced too much 
steel and too many bricks and built too many 
homes! Destruction becomes a boon for the sur- 
vivors. France in part owes its comparative 
prosperity to its devastated areas! Take their 
statement of admitted fact and reconcile it if you 
can with any justification of our profit system or 
any eulogy of the adequacy of automatic processes 
of competition and the law of supply and demand. 
Yours is the problem of a world which has failed 
to use its power to conquer the dark kingdoms of 
poverty. In that failure not merely our economics 
but our social ethics and the validity of many of 
our religious affirmations are involved. In the 
world given us by that failure in liberty, no fel- 
lowship, no beauty is secure. 


Insanity 


And no peace is certain. An economically inter- 
dependent world not only persists in a stubborn 
refusal to plan and organize production and dis- 
tribution for the use of all the people instead of 
for the anarchistic profit of private owners; it 
also gives us as its highest loyalty the inadequate 
and divisive loyalty of nationalism. In general, 
despite more encouraging signs and some new in- 
stitutions of cooperation, nationalism has grown 
in intensity and bitterness since the world war 
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which demonstrated its inadequacies. Probably 
never were there more victims of the absolute 
state than today in Italy, Poland, Jugoslavia, 
Russia and India, etc. Rarely has a whole world 
been more disturbed or nearer the verge of gen- 
eral war. And behind all the unrest, the mount- 
ing armaments in a hungry world, the threats of 
national war or civil revolution, in Asia, Europe 
and South America, lie these two primary causes: 
production for profit and rampant nationalism— 
a nationalism, be it observed, which is unwilling 
and perhaps unable to grant to weak peoples that 
which the strong claim for themselves. 

These organizing or disorganizing principles of 
our modern world are opposed equally to sound 
ethics and to sound sense. It is not your radical 
or your idealist who is crazy, but your reaction- 
ary who calls himself “practical”; unless, that is, 
there is no hope that man will escape destruc- 
tion by the engines he has had the wit to make 
but not the wisdom to control. 


Heroes Wanted 


Our times are sick for three things that 
your generation must supply if it is to escape ca- 
tastrophe: a philosophy of cooperation for the 
common good; a program for making out that 
philosophy with a minimum of strife and con- 
fusion; and organization to put this philosophy 
and program into effect. The three are part of 
one problem and though you may concentrate as 
individuals on one aspect of the problem you can- 
not forget the whole. 

In a few months or in a few years many of you 
will go out into the ordinary work of the world. 
That does not mean that the business of making 
a living need make you forget all ideals and 
standards. Some compromises you cannot make 
and keep house with yourselves. There are jobs 
and jobs and various ways of working in any job. 
There is always for you a margin of leisure time 
to use, always the duty of citizenship laid on you. 
You can, if you think it right, be total abstainers 
from war and builders of peace; you can be 
friends of civil liberty and justice; you can help 
directly or indirectly to shape community opinion 
and to strengthen progressive economic and 
political movements, 

You may have to sacrifice some material gain, 
endure some ridicule and misunderstanding, use 
some energy of mind and will to “be different” 
and so help others as well as yourself to find the 
way. But let me tell you from my own experi- 
ence—which I confess has been peculiarly and 
perhaps undeservedly free from hardship—that 
in the task to which I summon you there are rich 
rewards of human fellowship and faith in what 
man yet may do. And in your collective success 
in that task lies all the hope there is for plenty 
and peace, freedom and fellowship in place of 
poverty and war, tyranny and destruction. 


bho 
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Appraising the Professors 
Answers to an Indiana Questionnaire 


An engineering student stressed the ethical 
power of one of his teachers: “Character in- 
fluences here depend upon the particular mem- 
bers of the faculty you come in contact with. 
We have one man in the engineering faculty 
whom every student should know. He is a 
great inspiration to character. He constantly 
speaks of the ethics of the engineer and gives 
numerous examples from his own experience. 
He illustrates, for example, the relation of the 
engineer to employers and employees, the 
necessity of giving an unbiased verdict in any 
investigation he makes. It is evident that he 
practices what he preaches and even one-half 
of what he says will make you a big man 
morally. He demands and gives a square deal 
straight through his students.” 


A senior in a denominational college paid this 
tribute to his professors: “Faculty and 
courses have been the greatest influence in my 
life here. I was ignorant and narrow on mat- 
ters relating to the labor classes, industrialism 
and so forth. My courses in economics and 
sociology have made me a liberal and have 
given me a serious purpose in life. My phil- 
osophy course in life ideals of great thinkers 
was also a great influence. My greatest col- 
lege experience has been the broadening of 
my knowledge and outlook, from the touch 
with professors of wide experience.” 


A student in a co-educational college says: 
“The faculty have been the chief influence in 
the complete reconstruction of my attitude 
toward life. I was terribly muddled when I 
first came and though still unsettled on a phil- 
osophy of life, I have been helped much. A 
teacher in the English department has been 
of the greatest help. The faculty here is the 
big thing. We students have very close con- 
tact with them. We know them as human 
beings. They are liberal-minded and willing 
to cooperate with the students.” 


In a questionnaire at DePauw University in 
spring of 1928, 563 students (out of 587 an- 
swering) said the classroom was religiously 
helpful, and 24 thought the classroom in- 
fluence religiously harmful. 


At the same school, a member of the faculty 
said: “The professor of physiology has had 
a marked influence in elevating the thinking 
on the problem of the relationship of men and 
women.” 
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An Attempt to Analyze the Processes by 
Which the Spiritual Forces of a University 
Shall Be Recognized and Released, and a 
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Spiritual Leadership Developed. 
By Elmore McNeill McKee 


UNIVERSITY is a store-house of spiritual 
A forces. These forces may remain latent, 

or even unrecognized, or they may be 
awakened in such a way as to produce vital lead- 
ership of a spiritual and religious nature. In our 
academic communities are certain processes 
which help to elicit such leadership. As they are 
mentioned in this article it will be seen that cer- 
tain ones serve to create a receptive mass-mind 
and others help more directly in the meeting of 
individual problems and the winning of individual 
allegiances. * 

Official Recognition 


There is great value in strong administrative 
leadership of a religious character. Unmistakable 
spiritual emphasis in a president’s baccalaureate 
and matriculation addresses; utterances and 
practices of deans similarly giving recognition 
to religion; the provision of a university or 
college chapel of exquisite beauty, whether small 
or large, as the crowning glory of a general ar- 
chitectural plan; a man of outstanding leader- 
ship appointed chaplain or dean of the chapel 
and given recognition and support not as a neces- 
sary appendage but as a significant interpreter 
of the deeper levels of the whole academic quest 
—these things are not essential to the develop- 
ment of individual piety and that of groups in 
twos or threes, but they have great power to 
raise widely the question, What is there in re- 
ligion anyway? and to suggest that the university 
officially give encouragement to the religious em- 
phasis wherever legitimately it can be introduced. 
It is so easy for a highly departmentalized, in- 
tensively specialized academic community to give 
the impression that the unifying power of re- 
ligion is unrecognized. This impression frequent- 
ly is created. There is great value in a positive 
stand taken by an administration. 

Again, there is value in the intellectual ap- 
proach to religion through the medium of a 
wisely ordered and wisely taught curriculum. 
Students should have the opportunity to study 
courses in the Bible, comparative religion, the 
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Memorial 
Chapel 





philosophy of religion, and other subjects of spe- 
cific religious content. The increasing number of 
able scholars who are being called to give such 
courses is a happy omen. But even more im- 
portant, because affecting a larger number of 
students, are the possible effects for or against 
religion of general courses in biology, chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, literature, history, anthro- 
pology, sociology, philosophy, psychology, and in 
other fields. Does the teacher in these fields 
imply that the deeper levels of his subject lead 
him and his pupils to ultimate questions like, 
What are electricity and protoplasm and the 
gothic arch and personality for? What is the 
purpose behind them all? Does he imply that 
the answers of religion at these points are worth 
serious consideration? Are men like Jeans, Mil- 
likan, Whitehead and Eddington being given their 
chance to establish optimism based on spiritual 
interpretations, and to put to rout the pessimism 
attendant upon materialism and _ behavioristic 
psychology? There is no subject which cannot 
be taught, in all loyalty to truth, in such a way 
that constructive spiritual interpretations will be 
encouraged. 


Listening Post 


There is value in what we call student coun- 
selling, whether this takes place through a dean, 
a personnel bureau, a health department, a chap- 
lain, a faculty counsellor, a class officer, the 
teacher of a given course, the Master of a house 
or the Fellows of a house, or a Student Move- 
ment secretary. Such contacts can be perfunc- 
tory and official. They can be, as often the timid 
student inquirer will want, objective and imper- 
sonal. Or they can be personal, intimate and re- 
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leasing. Many contacts pass through these three 
stages to life-long friendship between undergrad- 
uates and their companions of an earlier gen- 
eration. 

There is value in the Student Christian Move- 
ment as the local listening-post and expression- 
point of vital religious trends in each generation’s 
thought and experience, and as a local outpost 
of a globe-encircling Student Movement which 
has its inter-school, inter-college, inter-seminary, 
inter-profession, inter-class, inter-national, inter- 
racial aspects and influences. This Movement 
serves as Intelligence Service, Recruiting Service, 
and as the Experiment Station for a large section 
of Christendom. It deals with minorities, works 
intensively, produces leaders, gives large place 
to prayer, study (including the fearless study of 
liberal and radical movements), social service, 
friendship, pilgrimages, recruiting for summer, 
short term and life positions. Free from admin- 
istrative control but wisely seeking to integrate 
its policies with the central religious emphases 
of each university, it is free to catch in its sails 
the winds of the spirit wherever they blow in 
each student generation. Its emphasis on volun- 
tarism and student initiative must always be 
conserved, 


Necessity of Worship 


Finally, there is value in corporate worship. 
Here is the point at which my own responsibility 
has arisen and my greatest convictions gather. 
Will the reader make proper allowances for’ my 
bias? Let us assume there is no chapel in our 
academic community, or none in any way sug- 
gestive of the primary and ultimate nature of re- 
ligion. We shall convene a meeting of interested, 
or at least receptive, faculty members represent- 
ing every department. Each man, after previous 
thought, will describe the possible spiritual and 
religious implications of the course he teaches. 
There will emerge a sense of some cosmic Pur- 
pose to. which each course leads and of which it 
is an expression. The mood of the Seeker for 
some great transcendent Purpose will unite us all. 
A meeting of thoughtful undergraduates study- 
ing various courses, and representing many inter- 
ests, will meet similarly, but separately, and, 
probing their experience, will reach the same con- 
clusions. Then the two groups will convene to- 
gether, and, under the leadership of some pro- 
phetic interpreter of their separate quests, will 
conclude that they are all seeking meaning, pur- 
pose, ultimate reality, behind their separate 
studies and experience—seeking, perhaps—God. 
Some will affirm that the quest has led deeply 
enough so that they know they have found him. 
One step remains, and that is worship—the pub- 
lic affirmation, corporately, as well as individually 





and privately, of each separate seeking and find- 
ing. Their diversified and intensely specialized 
life needs unifying, mutual enlargement of 
vision. Worship can do this. Worship is the 
inevitable expression of their Search and the need 
growing out of it. 


A Symbol 


It is decided the university must have a chapel. 
It may fittingly be the most exquisite and the 
noblest of the college buildings. For it is to be the 
symbol, not of another department of the uni- 
versity, calling for candidates, but of the deepest 
reaches of the common quest which unites all de- 
partments. 

A committee on plans for the chapel is ap- 
pointed, having on it representatives of the 
Plato-Einstein type—those who seek and find God 
perhaps primarily through the True, including 
the eternal order of nature—and of the Wilber- 
force-Lincoln-Rauschenbusch type, those who 
hear the summons of God in the self-effacing ap- 
peal of a righteous cause, disciples of the Good— 
and surely such an embodiment of the Beautiful 
will have as partners in its creation also those 
who know God best along its road, the St. Fran- 
cis-Wordsworth-Canon Raven type. Together 
they will study all religion, and the ultimate 
meaning of their separate fields. They will study 
the history of their own academic institution, they 
will walk much with Jesus, the great Seeker, 
Interpreter, Inspirer, and their house of worship 
will mount stone upon stone as the offering of 
them all, and as the result of their very own 
building. 

The Chapel Council will consist of professors 
from every department and students chosen as 
widely. Student initiative will be encouraged to 
the full. While the Student Movement is mak- 
ing its intensive appeal to a minority, the chapel 
must interpret and influence the life of the en- 
tire community, if possible. Some form of or- 
ganized life within the chapel will of course re- 
sult, and perhaps it will take the form of a crea- 
tively-born church within the worshiping body. 

Centripetal forces have drawn us to our com- 
mon place of worship, where noble architecture, 
a noble service, and some guiding prophetic 
genius greet us and interpret life, truth, God, 
Christ to us. We gain a deepened awareness of 
the presence and primacy of God. We come to 
know that our very search is in response to his 
seeking of us, that the very materials we use in 
our separate fields of search are his gifts, that 
our common life, with its limitless possibilities, 
is from him also. The focal point of our wor- 
ship will be God in Jesus, and this will be sug- 
gested by windows and a Cross, by hymns, 
(Turn to Page 110) 
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President Eliot . | 


‘Three Steps At a Time”’ 
By Heywood Broun 


66 HEN a good cause has been defeated the 

\ \ only question its advocates need ask is, 

When do we fight again?” This is a 

quotation from a letter written by Charles W. 

Eliot at the age of eighty-six. He wrote to a 

young friend of his who had just turned seventy- 
five. 

It is good for anybody to be reminded every 
now and then of Charles W. Eliot, for he was, 
I believe, one of the great men of our time. At 
the moment the impression prevails that Calvin 
Coolidge is the most typical of all New England- 
ers. If I were making an argument for Puritan- 
ism (and that is unlikely) I would hardly base 
my case on such a minor figure but hark back to 
a man of the authentic stature of Charles W. 
Eliot. 


f pe need be no doubt of his relationship 
to the Puritan force and background. To this 
group he belonged both by blood and mental 
surge. And yet he was able to lift some of the 
frailties of the clan into a true magnificence. 

For instance, he had almost not a trace of any 
sense of humor. Most of us readily accept this 
lack as a fault. I am a great deal less than sure. 
Good fighters and successful fighters are not much 
helped by being able ever to see even a passing 
ridiculous glint in the causes which they hold most 
dear. 

When I was in college it was said that Dr. 
Eliot had once come out strongly against base- 
ball. He was shocked by the idea that a winning 
pitcher upon occasion threw a curve. In all seri- 
ousness he contended that this was intended to 
deceive the batter and therefore must be ranked 
as an unfair stratagem. Perhaps this tale is not 
more than part of the Eliot myth; however, the 
new biography by Henry James states as a fact 


What, then, is Christian education? 
It is the systematic, critical examination 
and reconstruction of relations between 
persons, guided by Jesus’ assumption 
that persons are of infinite worth and 
by the hypothesis of the existence of 
God, the Great Valuer of Persons. 

—GEORGE ALBERT COE. 
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W. 
Eliot 





Underwood & Underwood 


that part of Dr. Eliot’s opposition to college foot- 
ball lay in his horror against the practice of di- 
recting the attack at the weakest spot in the op- 
ponent’s line. This was less than chivalry. 


E was superbly a debunker in the fact that 

he was spotlessly innocent of all the minor 
tricks which creep into public speaking. He had 
not a gesture to his name, nor did he ever crouch 
and shoot low, vibrant whispers over the edge of 
the platform at his audience. You know you’ve 
heard, “Remember Washington at Valley Forge,” 
and the orator of the occasion acts as if his 
phrases constituted a priceless confidence. Eliot 
would take his place in the middle of the plat- 
form, plant his heels close together, fold his 
hands and talk. It is still the best way. 


ATURALLY, when I speak of Dr. Eliot I re- 

member the flaming birthmark which 
marred his face. But it didn’t really mar it. He 
made that bright splotch seem like a red badge 
of courage. Standing straight and firm, he told 
us that Matthew Arnold once said that no man 
should remain as headmaster of an English pub- 
lic school after he could no longer go upstairs 
three steps at a time. 

And then the old man ventured the only pleas- 
antry in which I ever heard him indulge. 
Squaring his shoulders by perhaps an eighth of 
an inch, he said, “I can still go upstairs three 
steps at a time.” 

And he could and did. Possibly Dr. Eliot 
never threw a curve, but he had a hop on his 
fast one. And he meant every word he said when 
he sat down to write at 86, “When a good cause 
has been defeated the only question its advocates 
need ask is, ‘When do we fight again?’ ” 


—Reprinted by permission of 
the New York Telegram. 
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Evaluating [he Experiments 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Current 
Experiments in Higher Education 


By Willard E. Uphaus 


EW ideas are astir in the world of higher 
| \ education. There are those who believe that 
a college education, with all its investment 
in money, equipment and years, should lead to a 
finer type of character. Thus we hear of the Dart- 
mouth and Whittier “ideas,” the Rollins and 
Antioch plans and the University of Wisconsin ex- 
periment. 
Dartmouth 
The Dartmouth idea is thus expressed by Presi- 
dent Hopkins: “The objective of the Liberal Col- 
lege is to stimulate minds to activity in consider- 
ation of present day problems under restraint of 
lessons of the past and under spur of imagination 
as to the possibilities of the future... . Its major 
obligation still is to human society and its prin- 
cipal solicitude is that civilization shall benefit from 
the absorption into itself of individuals who are 
better and wiser and more competent and more 
cooperative than otherwise they would have been.” 
To this end, education at Dartmouth is sought 
through certain specific procedures. A selective 
process emphasizes, in addition to scholastic 
records, quality of life and promise of usefulness. 
Curricular adjustments meet individual needs. An 





: EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Wisconsin's “experimentalists” wear distinguishing blazers. 


Honor System operates to relieve students with 
outstanding ability from the cramping influence of 
routine. Men who are willing and eager to learn 
from those whom they teach are sought for the 
faculty. 


Whittier 


The Whittier idea, one of the most challenging 
in the field of higher education, strikes at a serious 
weakness—our unreconciled inner conflicts that 
destroy our power. It would save students from 
becoming unfortunate victims of a narrow and 
intense specialization that prevents their experi- 
encing the inter-relations and implications of 
knowledge, and causes them to dissociate religion 
from the immediate affairs of life. The Whittier 
idea challenges the prevailing mechanical systems 
with the Quaker heritage of simplicity, inner 
authority, unity and genuine acceptance of Jesus’ 
way of life. It conceives of education as func- 
tional, religious, democratic. It aims to help stu- 
dents in basic life situations where so much of our 
modern disaster occurs—in the home, in voca- 
tions, in human relationships, and in leisure hours. 
In realistic terms this definition of education means 
the substitution of a “community of will’ for an 
imposed autocracy. It means the self-realization 
of the individual through conscious cooperation 
with the group. Such a philosophy means drastic 
changes in the curriculum, chief among them a cor- 
relation course, conceived not only in terms of prob- 
lems of immediate adjustment, but in terms of 
human issues, social reconstruction and an em- 
powering religious experience. 


Rollins 


President Holt of Rollins College believes in 
what he has termed “An Adventure in Old- 
fangled Education” in which superior teachers 
share with eager youths in cooperating quests. The 
formal lecture is taboo. Research is secondary. 
The customary lock-step system that attempts to 
push all students along at an equal pace is 
abandoned. Study, friendly counsel, recitation—all 
are combined in two-hour periods. It is the Con- 
ference Plan. Not marks, but alert and creative 
minds turned loose upon the issues of life are the 
measure of success. Forced feeding of students is 
not in style. “Getting by,” the most corrupting 
sin of undergraduate life and the foundation for 
much of the deceptiveness and insincerity of later 
life, has little chance. One Rollins student writing 
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of his experience, said, “For the first time in my 
scholastic life I have begun to think.” 


Antioch 


President Morgan of Antioch maintains that 
higher education is out of balance. He believes 
that “the real purpose of college education in 
America should be to prepare for life—not for 
some part, but for life as a whole.” In terms of 
specific objectives this means three things for stu- 
dents at Antioch: an all-round, well-proportioned 
liberal education; 2 “field of concentration” of the 
student’s choice, in which he undertakes to prepare 
himself to express his dominant life interest, and 
a program of varied activities in the practical 
world, during which he serves an apprenticeship to 
life. It is this third aspect that makes the pro- 
gram unique. Students prolong their education so 
as to have time for alternation between the work 
of the classroom and part-time economic work in 
real occupations. It provides for a balance between 
experience in the world’s work and withdrawal for 
criticism, reflection and evaluation. The student is 
living, and not preparing to live. He realizes the 
moral values that come from responsibility. He 
learns not to accumulate credits but to function in 
the immediate affairs of a worthwhile existence. 


Wisconsin 


The educational world has its eyes upon another 
experiment, that under Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn 
at the University of Wisconsin. Despite frequent 
mistaken reports to the contrary the Experimental 
College carries on with evident success. This plan 
has grown out of the director’s conviction that the 
prevailing methods of college education leave stu- 
dents without initiative and without a fundamental 
purpose or sense of direction. So, here the student 
is given freedom to do his own work, to develop his 
own intelligence and to enjoy the close personal 
guidance of an adviser. Through a unified ap- 
proach to “civilizations,” instead of separate “sub- 
jects” it saves education from becoming a collec- 
tion of unrelated fragments and gives the student 
a sense of his own place in the world of which he 
is a part. He studies and appreciates the under- 
lying forces that make and disintegrate society. He 
applies this theoretical view to a critical examina- 
tion of some actual community in operation. Aided 
by all the personal attention and relationship of a 
small college he moves nevertheless in a larger 
university environment. An enthusiastic father 
referring to his boy writes that, “throughout the 
past two years we have noticed a steady improve- 
ment in his letters home, his conversation and gen- 
eral outlook on life.” 


No Panaceas 


The directors of these experiments would be the 
last to say that their particular systems offer com- 





Photo by Shirley Norman 
Antioch blends manual and menta) labor. 


plete panaceas for the ills of college education. 
They are far from ready to draw final conclusions. 
But the testimony of parents, faculty members and 
students is so general and convincing that one must 
believe that some significant things are happening 
in terms of Christian character. 

First, these colleges are trying to relieve educa- 
tion of the mechanizing and depressing influences 
of a conventional, industrial age. Man’s spirit was 
made for development, creativity, flights of imagin- 
ation that dream of a world in which each indi- 
vidual will have the fullest opportunity. This free- 
dom can come only in an environment in which 
there is time and place for reflection and heart-to- 
heart companionship; for quiet reflection on the 
meaning of life and an understanding of causes 
and consequences. 

A second value for Christian character comes 
from the way in which these experiments acquaint 
students with living issues. They recognize the 
futility of a system of morals and religion that does 
not function directly in the home, in one’s work, in 
one’s play, and in the innumerable contacts with 
personalities of another nation, race or religion. 
They overcome, to a large degree, that sense of un- 
reality so common on the American campus. The 
curriculum becomes the total experience. The racial 
past as embodied in the printed word is understood 
in the light of the ever-widening horizons of actual 
current experience. Truth leads to a free and 
liberalized spirit so characteristic of essential 
Christianity. 

Another significant value of these experiments 
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is the way students learn to make their ideals be- 
come real. It is one thing to know what the ills 
of society are—it is quite another to know what to 
do about them. May not much of the apathy and 
indifference of our “good” citizens be born of'a 
sense of helplessness and incapacity? The issues 
are too numerous, too complex and too confused to 
‘know where to begin or how to proceed. Two dis- 
quieting revelations have come from a recent in- 
quiry into the ways students and faculty mem- 
bers meet and solve their moral and spiritual 
problems; one is that in the majority of cases 
they simply do nothing until some crisis occurs, 
and the other is that the method too commonly 
employed is to devise some palliative scheme to 
alleviate the symptoms, rather than to remove 
the basic causes by radical reconstruction of the 
situation. It is much easier today to dole money, 
food and clothing to the hungry than to effect a 
reorganization that releases and develops person- 
ality. The experiments we have been considering 
should make a distinct contribution to character 
by helping students to the satisfactions that come 
from self-realization through efficient service. 
Finally, there is a value that gathers up all 
that has been said. Lives freed from the deadly 
monotony of a machine age, with time for 
dreams; lives developed through contact with liv- 
ing issues; lives strengthened by the joys that 
come from effective labor—these achieve, some- 
how, an inner moral autonomy and a spiritual 
discernment. There is opportunity to question, 
Why? Life takes on meaning. Fundamental 
ends appear. The environment takes in the 
whole human family and the charm of nature. 
One is caught up by a sense of comradeship with 
God in making his will regnant in all the earth. 
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SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
(From Page 106) 


prayers, scripture, the words of the leader, 
and doubtless a communion service. Our seek- 
ing will be with the help of Jesus. Our finding 
will lead to him, until again we see that God 
himself has spoken to us and dwelt among us in 
the Galilean. Finally, centrifugal forces send us 
out to make our work and relationships over in 
accordance with the song and the conviction of 
the temple which still ring in our ears. 

If someone asks why I have made no mention 
of the value of denominational representatives 
working in a university and attracting students 
to local churches, it is not because I fail to ap- 
preciate the splendid work being done by such 
men, but because I believe the ideal to work to- 
ward is that of the entire academic life expressing 
itself through one center of worship. Freed from 
denominational inhibitions the universities can be 
centers of productive experiment. The denomina- 
tional representative will usually support the 
worship-vision of the administration, if the vision 
be clear and confident. 

The religious emphasis of our time is inward. 
There is a passion for the real, and abhorrence 
of posing, of artificiality, of externalism. Praise 
God. We are emerging to a baptism into Jesus’ 
inwardness. I can see him leading administra- 
tors, professors, counsellors, secretaries, chap- 
lains and students, through the various processes 
we have been describing, deeper and deeper to 
those basic foundations and purposes which edu- 


cation must disclose, if it does more than scratch 
the surface. 








“Enter to Grow in Wisdom” 
(Harvard A. A. Bulletin) 
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Through Foreign Eyes 


A Bulgarian, a Dane and an African Evaluate 
American Education 


BULGARIA 


N my two years of daily in- 
| tercourse with American 

students I have been led to 
think, often, of the great possi- 
bility which these students hold 
for the American nation. Some 
of your prominent statesmen 
and journalists are eager to de- 
clare that the United States 
has already secured its great- 
ness. Not yet, I think. The 
present progress is material only and as such it 
is merely a stepping stone. Great spiritual 
America lies beyond. And I have all evidences 
to believe in it intensely, because I have found 
American students to be capable of a high in- 
telligence and susceptible to the appeal of noble 
emotions. And, no matter what they seem to be, 
they have preserved an astonishingly deep rev- 
erence for religion which, although narrow at 
present, gradually evolves into a free and re- 
generating spiritual power. 

3ut there are certain aspects in American edu- 
cation which prevent American students from 
profiting fully from what they have got. And 
they have got much: many schools, teachers, won- 
derfully equipped laboratories and libraries. In 
the possession of all these opportunities one won- 
ders why American education misses its final goal. 

I think of one particular phase, namely, that 
the morally esthetic influence of education needs 
a fresh interpretation and emphasis in order that 
education should become a sensitive medium for 
the conveyance of the subtle truths which make 
life good and beautiful. 

I have seen in my American fellow students 
that they take knowledge not as a means for a 
fuller comprehension of the whole of life, but 
rather as an end for immediate results in order 
to attain a general standard for a happy and suc- 
cessful life. To strive for a happy and successful 
life is a sound human desire; it sheds a healthy 
light over life and makes one see his goal more 
clearly. But when these fruitful capacities are 
used only to satisfy the clever human animal in 
us they prove too little for the expansive human 
soul. 

It seems to me that the student approach to the 
different fields of knowledge is usually out of 
curiosity, or the lure of novelty or for a stand- 
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ardized social culture, rather than for the sake 
merely of knowledge itself. Each of these is a 
necessary stage in the intellectual development in 
elementary schools and high schools, but for the 
college student they are crude and inadequate. 
To go to class in the spirit in which a devoted 
priest performs a religiois rite in entire aban- 
don, coming out of a serene and profound need 
to enrich, beautify and strengthen the soul—this 
is, for me, the highest form of attending school. 
Education in the United States should encourage 
more of this priestly spirit for the sake of a 
truer knowledge and better world. 

I have also noticed among students an increas- 
ing self-consciousness of the worth of American 
civilization; this, in my casual judgment, limits 
the possibility of intellectual adventure; it makes 
them provincial and suspicious whether God’s 
wisdom and beauty may be poured somewhere 
else than in “America, the beautiful.” Once I 
had quite a hard time to persuade a twelve-year- 
old boy that to live in the Bulgarian mountain 
towns is as grand and desirable as Woodlawn 
Avenue in Springfield, Ohio. He was a brilliant 
youngster, too. I admired his loyalty; may he 
make it broader and higher! 

Their extreme self-consciousness makes Ameri- 
can students centered in the life around them. 
It accounts sometimes for their naive knowledge 
of actual life in other countries and consequently 
their loss of interest in world movements. Stu- 
dents sometimes interpret internationalism in 
education as the dismal call for help to a suffer- 
ing distant country or giving scholarships to for- 
eign students. All these acts of neighborly con- 
sideration are secondary before the great idea of 
internationalism which inspires them. Students 
should realize more deeply that internationalism 
essentially is this big-heartedness, this expansion 
of spirit, this possession of the whole world right 
on the spot where we are, on the basis of the 
brotherly relation of one human being to another: 
to meet races and nations as a certain variation 
of the common homo, rather than with the taboo 
of the foreigner toward whom one has benevolent 
interests. Once such attitude is taken all the 
universal problems become your own, and you 
belong to the world more fully and serve it bet- 
ter, even if you have to live in a small community 
all your life. 

And lastly, education everywhere and particu- 
larly in the United States should be aware of the 
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fact that knowledge after all is an enchanted cir- 
cle in which our deepest research stuns us con- 
stantly with a nameless mystery. Yet, it is not 
a futile quest, for it reveals that only the good- 
ness of the heart, the beauty of the artist and 
the faith of the prophet will lead the way toward 
the realization of the great dream—the kingdom 


of God. TZVETA DANCHEVA 
AFRICA 


As a high-school student in 
Africa I became profoundly im- 
pressed with the ideals of Ameri- 
can education. It was during 
one of those periods in the life 
of a high-school lad when there 
develops an inordinate flare for 
something new. I began to 
make a comparative study in 
books and magazines, of the 
merits and demerits of my own 
African educational background and that of the 
British system which was being introduced into 
that part of Africa. I felt the need for a radical 
change. 

I became interested in the American theories 
of education. Here is a system of education de- 
voted to the uplift of the individual as well as the 
masses of a great nation. A system which guar- 
antees to every American citizen the fullest en- 
joyment of the resources of human knowledge 
in order that he may develop all his latent capaci- 
ties. A system which creates for millions of toil- 
ing Americans a paradise, wherein their heavy 
burdens shall be relieved by the application of 
new mechanical inventions which shall free them 
from material handicaps so that they might de- 
velop strong personalities. Finally, an educa- 
tional system which shall take no cognizance of 
social status, religious loyalties, race affiliations 
or sex differences. 

Without hesitation I decided that such a sys- 
tem would be the best for my country and my 
people. A few years later I sailed for America, 
after a brief stay in Europe, and now for seven 
years I have been privileged to see the system at 
work. I was not long in America before I found 
out that these educational ideals were merely 
theories and that they have been terribly abused. 
To be sure strenuous efforts are being made by 
some educators to approximate these theories, as 
applied to every American citizen. Such pioneers 
deserve commendation. 

A main defect of the present educational sys- 
tem has been the divorcement of education from 
life. The belief of the educated that real educa- 
tion consists of merely going to some accredited 
school, taking certain courses, achieving a 
diploma and getting a good job. They over- 
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look the fact that in the process they are also 
living a life and inevitably evolving a personality. 
If education is to be of real value this notion of 
its material usefulness must be changed. It must 
be humanized. It must be vitally relevant to the 
deeper and finer interests of life. 

Of late many Americans have given much time 
and effort to the consideration of whether other 
nations hate them or not, and have ignored the 
more significant fact of how Americans hate and 
are suspicious of one another. What are the 
schools and church doing to meet the pressing 
social problems, such as the conflict between 
capital and labor, race prejudice national and 
international, and the various forms of social 
maladjustment? In their educational programs 
the churches are treating these as relatively un- 
important matters. 

We have gone far enough in the realm of 
theory. The crying need of our day is the appli- 
cation of our ideals to the tangible problems of 
our social order. The Christian churches must 
wake up to see that the superficial distinctions 
between secular and sacred are ludicrous and ab- 
surd. And until American education, especially in 
its higher institutions of learning, can be truly 
scientific not only in its persistent quest for truth 
but in its ability to apply these findings toward 
the solution of the problems of life we cannot 
expect much progress in our efforts in the making 
of a better world where people shall increasingly 
learn to know and respect one another. 

AKINTUNDE B. DIPEOLU. 


DEN MARK 


To a foreigner who has spent only a year in this 
country the American college and university edu- 
cation seems in some ways to have been left be- 
hind in a stage which we Europeans consider as 
belonging definitely to a high school or even grade 
school system. How can the Americans expect 
an upbuilding of personality of the youth 
under the handicap of the dominating idea of 
you shall; you must; you have to do this and 
that? 

It was the freedom which pleased me greatly 
when I entered the University of Copenhagen. 
The American alma mater requires certain 
courses; attendance is required. Is it necessary? 
Both things cause rebellion. Wouldn’t you get 
a more responsible type of students, a more in- 
dependent type by leaving things more up to 
themselves to be taken care of? He may make 
mistakes, but that does not mean waste of time; 
the discovery and the adjustment make for ma- 
turity of the student. 

It seems that right now forces are working to 
introduce into American graduate colleges the 

(Turn to Page 121) 
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Why Marjory did 
not go to College 


By Her Dad 


and although she was graduated from 
high school last spring she did not enter 
college in October. 

It is not that I object to her going to college. I 
hope she will go some time. But a long acquain- 
tance with the college world, and recent visits to 
about two hundred typical institutions, have con- 
vinced me that college today is not an easy pla. 
in which to get really educated, and that if Mar- 
jorie is to avoid floundering she must first have 
experiences of a sort different from those pro- 
vided in high school. 

Contrary to the general feeling among parents, 
I am not afraid that Marjorie will revolt or be- 
come too modern in college. My apprehensions 
are just the reverse: I fear she will be too docile 
and will not be modern enough! 

Most of the so-called revolt of youth which I 
have observed has consisted in blindly following 
the crowd along the line of least resistance. I do 
not want to go to the extreme of making Marjorie 
a separatist, but yet I shall not be content for her 
to be simply a sweet little lamb trotting along 
with the sheep without asking whither or why. 

As for modernity, what I fear is that Marjorie 
will take on the sham variety and miss the 
genuine. Most of the people who boast about be- 
ing modern seem to me to make too much fuss 
about it. Their need of shocking somebody in or- 
der to keep themselves happy looks like a defense 
mechanism and indicates that they are not as 
emancipated as they claim to be. They make me 
think of a boy sitting in the rain on the ridge 
pole of a house in spite of the entreaties of his 
mother. He is not really comfortable in such a 
position but he refuses to come down lest he lose 
his hard-won independence and be once more tied 
to mother’s apron strings. I hope Marjorie will 
not be forced into such cramped and extreme posi- 
tions but will be genuinely at home in the modern 
world, understanding it sufficiently to maintain 
her poise without sham and without bravado. 


My ene ait and I have talked things over, 


Blind Leaders 


What rich potentialities the modern world of- 
fers its young people! Yet how difficult it is to 
help them develop these potentialities in a well- 
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balanced way! To be sure here and there in the 
faculties of our colleges may be found men and 
women who breathe the authentic modern spirit 
and know how to share with students the win- 
nowed wisdom of the past and the best insights 
and techniques of the present. If we could con- 
centrate these rare souls into one institution, 
what a splendid place it would be! As it is, how- 
ever, they are scattered widely and are almost 
lost in a multitude of teachers of varying types, 
who are not specially helpful to young people in 
adjusting themselves to the modern world. 

For example, in many of our colleges it is not 
hard to find teachers who are actually afraid of 
the modern world and so have never taken a good 
look at it. On the other hand, there are those 
who have violently reacted against a conservative 
environment and are now roaring and prancing 
like stage lions, trying to make themselves appear 
radical and dangerous. Then there are those 
whose secret sympathies are with the modern 
world, but who are posing as conservatives so as 
not to be thrown out by the trustees. It is tragic 
to see how they cling to their pitifully meagre 
salaries and let the chance go by to help students 
in their difficulties. 

Then there are those who have cultivated their 
critical faculties till they have reached a marvelous 
development, but who have never learned to give 
adequate expression to their repressed and starved 
emotions. They naturally tend to develop in their 
students the same maladjustment. 

Another common type in our colleges is the 
young instructor straining every nerve to get a 
higher degree and submitting tamely to require- 
ments which he feels are arbitrary and meaning- 
less, and who compensates ‘by laying down ar- 
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A. Teacher 


To Edward Increase Bosworth 


He met me in the quiet village street, 

And stopped and stood and talked awhile—did 
lend 

Himself entire to me. Moments fleet 

Raced by! He taught me how te be a friend. 

He led me in my groping to a King, 

And in his meek simplicity | caught 

A soul-illumined likeness of the thing 

That men call love, in his own person wrought. 

He lifted me to eternal, crystal height 

Where he abode from early morn 'til late, 

The while he walked the earth with kindly 
might 

In quiet gentleness that makes men great. 

My friend, my teacher, prophet, 
God-filled man— 


A masterpiece in life’s unfolding plan. 


—Gertrude Rugh 








bitrary and meaningless requirements for his stu- 
dents. Then there are the professors who are 
seeking advancement through publicity and are so 
busy lecturing to clubs and carrying on a general 
ballyhoo, that they have no time for their stu- 
dents. Still another type includes the great multi- 
tude of conscientious but unimaginative men and 
women who still use antiquated and ineffectual 
methods of teaching and yet do not sense the 
serious handicaps that they are placing on their 
students. 


Wanted: A Sense of Direction 


Now send a young girl to college, fit her into 
the arbitrary frame which we call a curriculum, 
let the sophomores impose upon her their ar- 
bitrary and senseless regulations, let the sororities 
dazzle her into accepting their artificial standards, 
send her into the classrooms dominated by profes- 
sors of the types described and what are the 
chances that she will emerge a well poised, truly 
educated woman? They don’t seem to me to be 
very good unless the girl herself has a definite 
sense of direction and a fairly clear conception 
of what she wanted to do. 

Marjorie’s sense of direction at present is quite 
inadequate. The first reason she gave me for 
wanting to go to college was the fact that other 
girls were going, and she.didn’t want to be left 
out. With this reason I sympathize deeply, but it 
is not sufficient to guarantee her against failure. 
The only other reason she has given me is her 
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ambition to be a writer. With this I also sympa- 
thize, though I have yet to be convinced that she 
has enough literary talent to make a success at 
writing. And even if she has the talent, it will 
not develop under the artificial regime of our de- 
partments of English unless her character and 
personality also are developing on sound lines. 


Strategy 


So we have agreed on a period of delay, of at 
least one year and possibly longer. During that 
time I shall have a task which will tax all my tact 
and all my ingenuity. For one thing I want to 
make her immune against the plague which stalks 
our campuses, the baneful idea that the chief pur- 
pose of study is to accumulate credits. The pres- 
ent system will some day collapse of its own 
weight, but it will not be soon enough for Marjorie, 
and so I must see what I can do to help her trans- 
cend the system. Part of my strategy will be to 
assist her to discover some realms of intellectual 
activity which are pure joy and which she will 
want to explore without any prodding from a 
professor. Another part of my strategy will be to 
enable her to begin a modern language in a school 
which does not give degrees but which uses scien- 
tific methods and so helps its pupils rapidly to 
attain facility in the use of their new tool. This 
will show her how a language should really be 
learned, and will offset, I hope, the slovenly habits 
which grow like weeds in the classrooms of our 
colleges and high schools. 

A third part of my plan will be to enable her 
to acquire some definite manual skill, in company 
with girls who are going to earn their living. We 
have already discussed the possibility of ste- 
nography or applied design, but have not yet come 
to a definite conclusion. The reasons for this 
strategy are many and are so obvious I need not 
describe them. 

Then I shall endeavor to have her meet, in ap- 
parently casual and unpremeditated ways, as many 
of the great souls who honor me with their ac- 
quaintance as I can entice to our home. And I 
shall continue to try to help her work out a bal- 
ance between work and play and worship. 

There are more elements in my strategy which I 
shall not mention here. Whether it will succeed 
or not remains to be seen. Though I have written 
as if Marjorie and I were the only persons con- 
cerned in this process, I am counting a lot on the 
cooperation of her mother and her two older 
brothers who are all interested in Marjorie’s de- 
velopment and who are very tactful in sharing 
with her their wider experiences. Between us 
perhaps we shall make it possible for her to dis- 
cover good reasons for going to college and to 
develop in her a sense of direction which will carry 
her on to her goal past all the things which would 
deter her from getting really educated. 
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The Second in a Series of Timeless ‘‘Lives’”’ 


By Thomas Wesley Graham 


UGUST A. D. 28 and a Voice. “There are 
A no sudden breaks in history.” The year 

and the Voice were joined by the stern 
sequences of a long preparation. 

The year found Palestine in expectant mood. 
For centuries the hope of the Jews had centered 
on the coming of a Messiah. His coming was 
to mark the end of political servitude, of moral 
uncertainty, of social inequality, of religious half- 
heartedness. Of half-heartedness, inequality, un- 
certainty and servitude the Jew had had his fill. 
Heavy taxes to Rome, the sneers of a Gentile 
world, the easy morals of a decadent prosperity, 
the emptying shrines of! religion call for action by 
Jehovah. A righteous God could no longer with- 
hold his hand. 


Locusts and Honey 


Then the Voice, “The Kingdom of God is at 
hand!” 


It comes from an unexpected quarter. The son 
of a priest cries out. You might expect him 
to express his father’s point of view. To Zech- 


ariah the etiquette of worship, precision in sacri- 
fice, regularity in offering, are the essence of re- 
ligion. But not to his son. To the priest good 
form in dress and speech and diet are impor- 
tant. But the priest’s son eats locusts and wild 
honey, dresses in camel’s hair and launches a 
vocabulary replete with caustic invective. To the 
priest the city and its shrine are the focal points 
of society. To John the wilderness is a cathedral 
and the fords of the Jordan the sounding board 
of the Most High. 

Playing upon John and making him what he 
was were three forces: his home; the sacred 
writings of his race, and Jesus. 

His home was in the hill country of Judaea. 
Away from the center of things, it was never out 
of touch of the full currents of life. Zechariah’s 
duties in the Temple at Jerusalem kept him in 
touch with the pilgrim throngs gathered from the 
ends of the earth. They were full of eager 
stories about empire politics, world trade and 
Gentile views of religion. These John’s father 
shared with him and he in turn took them to 
his favorite hills weighing them in the sure bal- 
ance of his heart and mind. 

As a priest’s son John had an early acquain- 
tance with the great literature of his people. 


“The priest’s son eats 
locusts and wild honey, 
dresses in camel’s hair 
and launches a vocabu- 
lary replete with caustic 
invective.” 





Del Sarto 


Strangely enough it was the prophetic and not 
the priestly which caught his imagination and 
fired his spirit. The strict ethical ideals of Amos 
and Isaiah became the standard by which he 
measured the life of his day. The hope of the 
new society which breathes through Second 
Isaiah fixed his idea of the way in which a re- 
stored Israel would fashion a kingdom of God. 


A Rare Friendship 


Though the record does not say it, it seems 
clear that John owed much to Jesus. They were 
kinsmen and as Mary visited Elizabeth so John 
most likely visited Jesus. He found in Jesus 
vne who supplemented him in many ways. Jesus 
was a city man, trained in the city’s ways, ac- 
customed to the market places and the workshops. 
Jesus had a first-hand knowledge of the prob- 
lems of men, a sympathetic insight into the needs 
of life, an understanding acquaintance with the 
ills of mankind—experiences which John’s shel- 
tered home and calm impersonal hills could never 
give to him. Jesus knew, as John could not, the 
need of justice, mercy and charity, and he medi- 
ated this knowledge to John in a way that led 
the Baptist to realize the greatness of his kins- 
man, even as Jesus was appreciating that, of 
those born of woman, none was greater than 
John. 

Thus the son of a priestly line, the child of the 
eternal hills, the student of the rare expression 
of a nation’s religious best, the friend of The 
Friend of Man became the Voice of A. D. 28. 


No Soft Words 


The Voice had a most uncompromising mes- 
sage. It proclaimed repentance. Repentance is 
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expensive. It involves the relentless testing of 
one’s life in the light of the best one knows. It 
requires an accurate estimation of the gap that 
lies between profession and performance. That 
is usually humiliating. It demands an act of the 
will which brings every energy to the task of 
making the ideal become the real. It leads to a 
quality of life which “brings forth fruits.” Re- 
pentance stirs conscience, destroys self-satisfac- 
tion, and calls duty Lord. Repentance costs, but 
it is the sine qua non of any advance in personal 
living, social organization, or religious achiev- 
ment. 

The pilgrims who stopped to listen to the Naz- 
arite preacher were not prepared for a call to 
repent. No more were the Pharisees whose 
curiosity led them to the feet of the Baptist. 
They believed that a new age could come only 
through God’s initiative. Man’s preparation for 
God’s day was to be born in the line of Abraham, 
keep the letter of the law of Moses and be con- 
ventionally correct. But how pitiably inadequate 
all that seemed within the sound of the Voice! 
Only new men can make a new order and new 
men are born in the purging fires of repentance. 
Repent, leave off your old ways, be just, be mer- 
ciful, be generous—that way lies the good life 
of the Kingdom. There is no getting away from 
that. Neither then nor now. 

John became a very popular preacher, but his 
crowds never led him to forget his limitations. 
He was great in his message, but he recognized 
that it was not complete. He could help men to 
break away from their past life and deeds, but 
he fell short of furnishing that dynamic which 
would utterly destroy the corrupt elements in the 
nation, inspire men to change their fundamental 
motives and fill them with the spirit of God. 
Great as he was in his message he was greater 
still in his willingness to step aside letting an- 
other increase as he decreased. His passion for 
ethical reform, his courageous opposition to wick- 
edness in high places, his uncompromising stand 
for a more righteous day all give place to the 
beautiful humility which crowned him in an old 
dispensation and made him the fit forerunner of 
a new. 

A voice crying in the wilderness “Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord.” A, D. 1930, the Voice still 
cries. 


LET’S BE INTELLIGENT 
(From Page 102) 


deans, and presidents go into a granary or 
treasure-house of the world’s accumulated wis- 
dom, select what is most important, parcel it out 
by grades and units of credit, and put students to 
learning it bit by bit. Instead of this, the start- 
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ing point will be the unfinished tasks of civilization, 
our conflicts, our deficits, the astounding contrasts 
between our resources and our achievements. The 
main task of education is not to lead the young up to 
the level of our time but to save them from it. 


(b) The motive for teaching, and the motive for 
learning, will be found in the worth of the thing 
to be learned. The extraneous motives upon which 
reliance now is placed will be regarded as an im- 
pertinence. 


(c) The learner and the teacher will become 
cooperators in making a better world—such a 
world as only high intelligence can make—the 
teacher as an experienced builder, the student as 
an apprentice. They will learn and enjoy together, 


(d) Departmentalism, which now fosters ab- 
stractness and irresponsibility, will be supplanted 
by an organic conception of culture. Specialization 
will continue, but it will cease to be disorganiza- 
tion. The countries whose laborers are at this 
moment lean and hungry through unemployment 
are bulging with departmentalized higher learning. 
It neither foresaw and guarded against this calam- 
ity, nor does it now show us any way to prevent 
it from repeating itself indefinitely and with in- 
creasing severity. Must higher learning always be 
so futile? No; we have simply misconstrued the 
nature and method of intelligence. The sin is that 
of ignorance. True intelligence, whatever the 
branch of study, includes sensitiveness to the 
human, the long look ahead, the comprehensive 
look, and a disposition to fit together the parts of 
learning so that collective mankind may master the 
conditions of its own growth and happiness. 
Vocational.interests, when thus construed, need no 
apology for their presence in institutions for 
liberal culture. Where culture is truly liberal, 
moreover, ticklish problems will not be slurred, but 
preferred. Intelligence is to be stirred and in- 
creased by being brought face to face with con- 
trasts between the better and the worse, the human 
world as it is and as it might be. 

If students who possess high native capacity will 
not respond to this kind of academic motivation, 
then there is no outlook for culture. 

But they will and they do respond! They 
like work that seems to them to be importanf. And 
when they thus “get into the game” of sheer intel- 
ligence, our moral and religious difficulties begin 
to shrink. For the conditions of intellectual 
righteousness are also the prime conditions of 
moral and religious vigor. Informed, discriminat- 
ing judgment upon the major interests of human- 
ity, practiced appreciations, self-chosen cooperative 
labor upon the structure of society—these are at 
once the functions of intelligence, the elements of 
cultivated goodness, and the vestibule of worship. 
Let us be intelligent! 
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Pathways Io Certainty 


A Review by Henry Nelson Wieman 


IDE reading, the irenic spirit, the most in- 
\\ clusive sympathetic appreciation of diver- 

gent views, a fine grace in discussing con- 
troversial issues and a remarkable aptness of ex- 
pression, always characterize the works of Mr. 
Brown and are found in full measure in this 
present work. He discusses, here, one of the most 
important issues before the world and one of the 
chief stumbling blocks in the way of an adequate 
reconstruction of our religious thinking and living. 
Therefore the reviewer, out of loyalty to the cause, 
must state his criticism as fully and accurately as 
he can. 


Mr. Brown defines certainty as that state of mind 
in which one has reached a “definite conclusion” 
from which he may proceed to further thought or 
action. Sometimes he uses “trustworthy belief” as 
an equivalent phrase. That is plain enough; but it 
becomes a little confusing when he seems to argue 
that he is defending certainty so defined as some- 
thing which Mr. Dewey and others declare to be 
impossible and undesirable. Mr. Dewey does in- 
deed object to certainty in one sense of that word 
but he does not object to reaching definite con- 
clusions from which one may proceed to further 
thought or action. Neither does he object to trust- 
worthy beliefs. Neither does Walter Lippmann 
nor any other modern thinker that I can think of 
at this moment. 


UT the really important question in the book 

and the important question before the world is, 
How shall we seek and find trustworthy beliefs or 
definite conclusions? Mr. Brown well notes that 
there are many forms of certainty that are per- 
nicious and he directs some excellent criticism 
against them. But when he goes on to state how 
these trustworthy beliefs are to be attained we feel 
we must criticize out of loyalty to the faith. 


Mr. Brown follows closely Mr. Montague’s dis- 
cussion of ways of knowing. Mr. Montague says 
there are six of these ways: authority, reasoning, 
intuition, experiment, sense perception and doubt. 
Mr. Brown clearly and truly discerns that sense 
perception and doubt are not two different ways 
of knowing at all, but are factors which must enter 
into any process of correcting untrustworthy be- 
lief and achieving reliable belief. But Mr. Brown 
fails to note that the other four “ways of knowing” 
are not distinct and separate ways, but are like- 


1Pathways to Certainty, By William Adams Brown, 
Scribner. $2.50. 
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wise merely different factors which must enter into 
any process of achieving knowledge. This we be- 
lieve can easily be demonstrated. Let us start out 
with the “way” called experiment. 


It is impossible to experiment without reason- 
ing, for experiment is not merely trial and error. 
It requires the formulation of a concept developed 
by implication from other concepts and rendered 
consistent with still others. Without such a con- 
cept to use as an hypothesis, and without reason- 
ing from such a concept to its further implications, 
it is impossible to experiment. 

So also reasoning is futile as a way of knowing 
unless it is combined with experiment, unless by 
knowledge one means merely the abstractions of 
logic and pure mathematics which are not, in the 
sense of the natural sciences, knowledge at all. 
For example, take this bit of perfectly good rea- 
soning: man never dies; this creature is a man; 
therefore this creature will never die. So far as 
pure reasoning goes it is flawless; but it does not 
meet the tests of observation and therefore is not 
true. So we conclude that reasoning and experi- 
ment are not two different ways of knowing, but 
are indispensable ingredients in every attempt at 
getting trustworthy beliefs. 


ET us turn to intuition. - By intuition Mr. 

Brown means a flash of insight. That is to 
say, an idea suddenly pops into the mind and car- 
ries a sense of conviction. He gives as an example 
the case of judging instantaneously that a word 
or deed attributed to some one whom we know very 
intimately is, or is not, truly what that person said 
or did. We know it intuitively, with certainty, be- 
cause we know the person in question so well that 
we can tell at once what is, or is not, consistent 
with his character. Many other examples could 
be given, such as an expert bank clerk who knows 
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intuitively, the moment his finger touches it, that 
a certain bill is counterfeit ; or a connoisseur knows 
in like manner that the object he beholds is a great 
work of art; or some people know intuitively, when 
they meet certain other people, that these others 
are mean or that they are noble. 

But what do these cases exemplify? They ex- 
emplify, do they not, the result of a long process 
of observation and discipline until at last you react 
automatically in the right way to certain situations. 
Hence intuition in this sense is not different from 
experiment. It is rather the ripe fruit of a long 
series of experiments, using experiment in the 
broad sense of observing the consequences of cer- 
tain conditions. 

There are many senses in which the word in- 
tuition may be used. It may mean any idea that 
flashes into the mind carrying conviction, regard- 
less of whether it is the fine product of a long series 
of observations and careful training in respect to 
the matter under consideration. Such ideas are not 
at all trustworthy. Every man who has watched 
himself critically will know that ideas carrying 
conviction thus flash often into his mind, ideas 
which later are found to be wholly mistaken. We 
are sure there is a burglar in the house, or even a 
ghost, when we are alone in the dark. We know 
it by intuition. Or we have the intuition that a 
certain person is maliciously trying to do us harm 
and later find we were mistaken. We have the in- 
tuition we are superior persons or very inferior. 
These intuitions—that is to say these ideas—that 
flash into the mind with almost irresistible con- 
viction, are just the ideas that we must learn not 
to accept as true until they have been tested by 
making the required observations or inquiries. 

Another meaning of intuition is the emergence 
of a new idea into the mind regardless of whether 
it carries conviction. Such new ideas are often the 
most precious factors in seeking new knowledge, 
for we can never carry out investigations to get 
new knowledge unless first we have the needed idea, 
the clue, the lead, the hunch—in a word, the in- 
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tuition. But this is not another way of knowing; 
it is only one element in the total process of getting 
any new knowledge. 


INALLY there is authority. But the authority 

of what? We cannot accept as authoritative 
everything that is handed to us. We should ac- 
cept the authority only of them who have the truth. 
But who are they? They are ones who have 
achieved knowledge by the right method. Those 
institutions or books or persons who give us be- 
liefs that are trustworthy must give us beliefs 
which have been tested by the right method. So 
we come back again to the right method. Authority 
is not a different way of knowing. It is simply 
the communication to another of a belief which or- 
iginally has been gotten by the only right way. No 
matter who communicates the belief to me, I can- 
not accept it as true unless it has been tested by 
this method. The man or book or institution may 
be perfectly honest, but that does not make the 
communicated idea true unless the original source, 
or some one along the line, has tested it by obser- 
vation. 

So we conclude that Mr. Brown’s four pathways 
to certainty, or, more accurately, the four path- 
ways to trustworthy belief, are not four at all but 
only different aspects and uses of the one and only 
way by which trustworthy belief ever can be 
achieved. Whether we call this the method of ex- 
periment, or observation, or reason or socialized 
experience or give it some other name, makes little 
difference. The special technique by which this 
method will be applied will vary according to the 
kind of data or problem under consideration. But 
the essential principles remain the same whether 
it be God or other value or ordinary objects of 
common sense or scientific objects that we are try- 
ing to know. 

May we add that the most masterly treatment 
of knowing that has come to our attention is the 
book by C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order. 


A Life of Faith 


Every robust human life is a life of faith. 


Not faith in what 


other men have said or thought or dreamed of Life or Death or 
Fate, not faith that some one afar off or long ago held a key to the 
riddle of existence which it is not ours likewise to make or hold. 
Let us rather say: Faith that there is something in the universe 
that transcends humanity; something of which the life of man 
is part but not the whole; something which so far as may be it is 
well for man to know; for such knowledge brings peace and help- 


fulness. 


—DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
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The Bookshelf 


LIFE OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Bishop 
William Lawrence. Harper Bros. $2.00 


We are more interested today in demonstrations 
than in theories. One life like that of Phillips 
Brooks, showing forth the charm, the insight and 
the power of which a human life is capable, is 
worth a thousand theories. In this biography of 
the man who as a youth he knew in Boston Bishop 
Lawrence has succeeded in introducing to us a 
very human Phillips Brooks. Not merely a man 
of tremendous achievement and influence; those 
qualities were the aftermath of fearless, honest 
dealings with the colossal problems of that day. 
Intellectual liberalism and scientific agnosticism 
were then in their lusty adolescence; unitarianism 
in religion was in its ascendency; slavery, union- 
ism and the Civil War were the social issues in 
the midst of which Brooks labored. He was heard 
gladly because he had a life-giving message for 
the men and women of his day. Religion to him 
was and to them became not a phase of life, a 
creed or a system of theology, but life itself: a 
power transfusing and transfiguring the whole 
personality. In God’s world there could be but one 
Truth; the touch-stone alike of all science and all 
religion. ‘While others pounded their desks for 
science or their pulpits for theology, he,” says 
Bishop Lawrence, “pushed through with positive 
spiritual interpretations, confident that no dis- 
coveries, however much they might conceal the 
vision of God could eliminate God himself.’”’ Chris- 
tianity to him was above all else a “personal 
force,” a dynamic for living a life with momentum 
and direction in the midst of baffling cross cur- 
rents. Its value at just this point leads me to 
hope that many in the colleges this year—both 
students and professors—will secure, read, re- 
read and lend this simple story of a simple but 
great man. 

A. R. E. 


REHAVIORISM, A BATTLE LINE. Edited by 
William Peter King. Cokesbury. $2.25. 


Behaviorism as a psychological method needs 
to be distinguished from behaviorism as a phil- 
osophy. Few would contend that in the introspec- 
tive approach of James, or in the subconscious 
emphasis of Jung and Freud, or in the configura- 
tions of the Gestaltists, one had a complete pic- 
ture of psychological method. The behavioristic 
emphasis, as a supplement to the other ap- 
proaches toward an understanding of personality, 
has a necessary and permanent contribution to 
make. The editor grants the legitimacy of its 
methodology. 





The volume avowedly is an attack on behavior- 
ism as a philosophy of life. It regards behavior- 
ism as a lineal. descent of materialism. “The 
materialistic theory of behaviorism is a new state- 
ment of the old materialistic hypothesis of life 
and the world.” The editor has selected his 
authors—psychologists, philosophers, sociologists 
and theologians, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
—to deal comprehensively with this aspect of the 
problem. 

While several of the writers proclaim their 
thesis with a warmth too great to satisfy the de- 
mands of scientific method, on the whole one feels 
that here has been brought together, in one place, 
the viewpoints of a distinguished group of 
scholars who have presented clearly and suc- 
cinctly the inherent weaknesses of the behavior- 
istic “system.” 

One could wish for the whole discussion the 
spirit and viewpoint expressed by Professor Ell- 
wood: “Truth lies not in a compromise between 
these two methods, but in a synthesis of their 
insights. When both parties in this controversy 
will lay aside dogmatic attitudes and be 
willing to see the value in the contribution of each, 
we shall be in a fair way to develop a synthetic 
method in the social sciences which will place 
them alongside of the physical sciences as de- 
serving of the respect and confidence of the mass 
of mankind.” 


C. B. Loomis. 


MAHATMA GANDHI: His Own Story. Edited 
by C. F. Andrews. Macmillan. $2.50 


In the growing need for international under- 
standing two figures have emerged as the inter- 
preters of India to the western world—Tagore and 
Gandhi; the one through action, the other through 
poetry and philosophy. In the volume before us 
we have the life story, from his own pen, of the 
saint in action, whom his countrymen delight to 
call Mahatma, or Great Soul. Gandhi writes ex- 
quisite English, but the material has been adapted 
and edited for western readers by C. F. Andrews, 
the friend and companion of Gandhi for over 
twenty-five years. In its original form the work 
is entitled, “My Experiments With Truth,” and is 
really the spiritual autobiography of a great soul 
and its adventures in the search after truth. But, 
since with Gandhi spiritual realization is to be 
achieved through service to one’s fellow men, the 
volume is also the history of the trials and suf- 
ferings of a downtrodden race and its deliverance, 
both from its own failings and from the tyrannies 
of the world, through soul force and other worldly 
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weapons. In this struggle Gandhi has been and 
still remains the central figure. Had he so pleased, 
he could have become a prosperous lawyer; but he 
took on his own person the sufferings of his people 
and decided to atone for their sins by self-inflicted 
persecutions, fasts and penances, in the hope of 
changing their hearts and the hearts of those in 
authority. 

Here then, is the familiar story of the salvation 
of a people through the vicarious sufferings of one 
man, but the story comes in a new guise and a 
strange setting. Gandhi has been acclaimed every- 
where as a Christlike character; in the story of 
his life readers will recognize that the analogy 
goes deeper still, from outward life to inward 
principles. The book is invaluable for those who 
wish to understand the principles on which free- 
dom’s battle is being waged in India—freedom 
not merely from an alien ruler but from a 
hampering past, from social decay and from the 
thraldom of the flesh. It is the life history of one 
of the major personalities of our times; but be- 
cause of the overwhelming influence of Gandhi 
over his countrymen it is the spiritual history of a 
fifth of the human race. We commend the book 
to everyone who, on the threshold of life, has to 
take stock of the world in which he is to live. 


D, JIVANAYAKAM. 


THE PURITAN MIND. 
Schneider. Holt, $3.00 


By Herbert Wallace 


Here is an account—intensely interesting and 
at times thrilling—of the Puritan attitude toward 
life; the author is a philosopher of religion, sen- 
sitive to the personal and sociological factors 
which are basic in all religious movements. The 
ideal of the Holy Commonwealth of early New 
England is seen to give way gradually and stub- 
bornly under the influence of increased freedom, 
prosperity and political development. 

The theological controversies, so frequently 
considered as the whole of the Puritan religion, 
are treated with genuine understanding; never- 
theless they seem to be of secondary significance 
One senses the author’s sincere admiration of that 
Puritan of Puritans, Jonathan Edwards, as the 
embodiment of vital religious experience in which 
most of his contemporaries are adjudged lacking. 
“The secret of Edwards’ power lay, probably, in 
the fact that the gospel he preached was primarily 
neither a product of scholastic and theological 
learning nor a philosophical reflection on the 
general moral problems of his time; it was a fruit 
of his own inner struggles. He was unusually 
learned and his sermons were constructed like 
academic theses; he was skilled in argument and 
took an active part in the controversies of his 
day. But, underneath his learning and his dia- 
lectical skill was a direct, personal acquaintance 


- — 


knowledge. In Jonathan Edwards religion was 
essentially a kind of private experience.” 
Probably the most unsatisfactory portion of the 
treatise is the uncritical justification of Benja- 
min Franklin’s practical philosophy of means 
which has become the basis of American material- 
ism. This is accepted as quite satisfactory in 
spite of its lack of evaluation of ends so dear to 
the hearts of most philosophers, especially re- 
ligious philosophers. In view of the actual de- 
velopments emanating from the acceptance of this 
practical philosophy one wonders at its accepta- 
bility to so able a critic viewing it in retrospect. 
It is a valuable book for students of American 
religion and of American history. Not the least 
valuable section is the admirable thirty-two page 
bibliography of primary and secondary sources. 
E. B. SHULTZ. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GOD. By Ernest 
R. Tratner. Scribner. $2.50. 


When this book first came to my desk I had an 
emotional reaction. (Page the psychoanalist.) 
The literary device of having God tell his own 
story is called by the publishers “bold.” It seemed 
to me too smart. But a reading of the book dis- 
pels this objection. It is a good history of the 
God-idea. And very readable. Like many of us 
these days the author is so bitten by the bug of 
analysis and criticism that he has too little time 
for synthesis and appreciation. This helps greatly 
at many points but it betrays him into a quite 
inadequate treatment of the higher conceptions 
of God. The “Fatherhood of God” for example is 
“a sex type of anthropomorphism.” Yes? And 
what else? Mr. Tratner doesn’t say. But he has 
written a good book. It is especially valuable 
in indicating the larger conceptions of God into 
which modern science has led us. Students 
should read it. And they will enjoy it. 

JOHN M. CURRIE. 


THIS PURE YOUNG MAN. By Irving Fineman. 
Longmans Green & Co. $2.00 


Despite the threadbare stereotypes—as typical 
of modern college life as Tom Brown or Harold 
Lloyd—around which the story itself is built, 
this book succeeds in pitching one real problem, 
that of the artistic and idealistic college gradu- 
ate who tries to make his way in a society con- 
sumed with the idea of success, profit and effi- 
ciency. That he fails while his less sensitive 
companions—even his wife—succeed, constitutes 
but a back-drop for the problem which one sus- 
pects, after all, is understood only by the father 
whose teaching position is the price of his radical 
views. A book to scan in half an hour—a theme 
to ponder many a day. 

A. R. E. 
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veer 20 s as now conducted, never has 


been so seriously castigated. Responsible 

men throughout the land have been issuing 
scathing comment. Some make their chief in- 
dictment against the college presidents who, for 
the sake of the income from well-filled stadia or 
for advertising value, allow their students and 
alumni to participate in skull-duggery. They 
maintain that in view of the widespread secret 
buying and subsidizing of players it is pure 
hypocrisy longer to insist that intercollegiate foot- 
ball is amateur sport. Better, they say, openly 
to buy and pay the players; better to remove the 
pretence of upholding scholastic requirements 
which, when occasionally enforced, merely force 
the athletes to resort to cheating. Other critics 
level their fire at the numerous ultra-professional 
coaches. They say that intercollegiate sport has 
become chiefly an intercoach free-for-all. They 
hold that the professional coach in character, 
ideals and influence is too frequently an arch 
enemy of true educational objectives. It appears 
that, as some predicted, the Carnegie Report of 
1929 is becoming harder and harder to laugh off. 


* 7K ok * 


The Indian Round Table Conference in London 
provides additional testimony to the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi has created a new objective for 
idealistic youth. In the past the college man who 
would achieve power and high position in the 
world necessarily confined himself chiefly to the 
military or the economic field. Now a toothless, 
half-clad, propertyless Hindu, by the development 
of what he terms soul-force, has climbed to such 
heights of power as has seldom been equaled. 
Himself in Yerovda prison and his Nationalist 
Party unrepresented at the Conference Gandhi 
dominates the London proceedings. He is the In- 
dian ace in the hole. Because of the little man 
in the Indian prison India’s representatives can 
get a hearing for demands upon Great Britain 
Which otherwise would be greeted with laughter 
or abuse. Utter devotion to a high cause, as a 
life goal, is given new dignity by the spectacle. 


* * * * 


The decision of six of the seven California Su- 
preme Court Justices not to recommend a par- 
don for Warren K. Billings might well dispose 
men of college age, whose prejudices are not yet 
utterly set, to sober and highly-critical self-ex- 





amination. Otherwise, “conditioning” in preju- 
dices—economic, racial, national—will assure 
new injustice in the future. In the Billings case 
anyone who objectively followed the recent court 
reconsideration could not but sense the thorough 
lack of any creditable evidence for the original 
conviction. Said Justice Langdon, the one dis- 
senting Justice, “The consolidated majority re- 
port is unsound and indefensible. It is unsound 
because its conclusions are not founded upon es- 
tablished facts. Suspicions, conjectures, unwar- 
ranted inferences, irreconcilable inconsistencies 
and admitted perjuries are treated as facts. It is 
indefensible because it appeals to passion and 
prejudice . . . there has been a failure of proof 
to such an extent that there is now not even the 
semblance of a case against him.” Deep-seated, 
unrealized prejudices again display their potency 
in American life. ; 
HARRY L. KINGMAN. 


University of California 


THROUGH FOREIGN EYES 
(From Page 112) 


continental European university idea. It is still 
a utopia, but it is not too much to hope that the 
change will also be extended to the undergrad- 
uate college so that the credit-system can be abol- 
ished in favor of a more effective educational 
system. 

The American students do not have the wide- 
spread outside interests which the average Euro- 
pean students have. I know there are exceptions, 
even many, fortunately! The student is not to 
be blamed only; many circumstances interfere. 
The student is more or less under restraint in his 
studies; the reaction is immediately evident in his 
social life. He or she prefers much more to go 
to a football game, to the movie or to date with 
some one rather than cultivate higher interests, as 
for instance, by reading good books, magazines, 
attending public lectures, or a concert. It is in 
leisure-time one has the greatest opportunity to 
develop qualities like kindliness, friendship, wil- 
lingness and cooperation and the greatest oppor- 
tunity of living up to the ideals as taught and 
shown by Christ himself. Do American students 
have as fair a chance as the Europeans for re- 
lease of all these powers and as many possibili- 
ties to let them materialize in actual situations? 
I fear not! 

When I think back upon my college-years it 
was the Christian Student Movement which was 
“the thing” i. e., the dominating factor in my life. 
Several hundred students, both men and women, 
attended the big weekly meetings, where the pro- 
gram might be a lecture by some outstanding per- 
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son, a debate or a discussion of some up-to-date 
problem. Members of other student clubs were 
sometimes invited, for instance the political con- 
servative club, the radical club, or the club which 
stood for the communistic ideas; thus there was 
wide variety in point of view. Often I was im- 
pressed deeply to hear the university-professors 
discuss the highest ideals of life and the deepest 
things in Christianity. You could not help be 
another person when leaving such a meeting. 


I recall smaller study-circles, settlement-work, 
work with high-school students, week-ends in our 
“Sunday-cabin” which we built ourselves out in 
the country. I recall the celebration of the all 
European “Prayerday”; I recall the churches 
open on week-days for worship at any time, and 
most of all I recall the summer conferences both 
in Denmark and in other countries. It is easier 
to criticise and tear down than to be construc- 
tive, but I do believe that some of these things, 
transplanted to American ground, would help to 
build up and unite all the various powers of per- 
sonality of the students for the purpose of a hap- 
pier, a better world—for the service of the King- 
dom of God! And that is worth the effort. 

SIGNE PRYTZ. 


The 
2 Philosopher’s 
Chair 


There are two popular alternatives to the Chris- 
tian idea of God. One is humanism and the other 
is a cosmic religion, such as that of Einstein, 
which suggests pantheism. (It must be dis- 
tinguished from oriental pantheism in which the 
known cosmos which is for Einstein an object of 
worship is lost in an ineffable unknown God.) 
For humanism the only object of worship is hu- 
manity at its best or an ideal spirit working in 
humanity. For the second type of religion, the 
chief object of worship is the cosmos with its 
richness and order. 





* * * * * * 


The curious thing is that while these forms of 
religion are both thought to be the last word of 
modernity and are therefore quite respectable; 
nevertheless, from the point of view of those who 
uphold them they are irreconcilable. Not only do 
we have here two ideas of God but also two forms 
of religion. Humanism is a religion of moral 
struggle, of loyalty to unrealized ideals. Its chief 
aim is to create a new order of things in human 
life. Essentially it is active and is sometimes re- 





bellious towards that very cosmos which inspires 
reverence in Einstein. Cosmic religion, on the 
other hand, is aesthetic rather than ethical. It 
is a religion of appreciation and acceptance. It 
worships things as they are in their widest con- 
text, against a background of eternity. 


* * * * * * 


The interesting thing which I want to point out 
is that, if you try to harmonize these two altern- 
atives, you are led to something which is very 
much like the Christian theism against which each 
is a protest. The humanists and the pantheists 
do not attempt to harmonize these two positions, 
but it is the privilege of a third party to make the 
attempt. Many people have noticed a certain con- 
fusion in the thoughts of John Haynes Holmes. It 
seems to me that he holds both forms of religion 
in different compartments. One day he is a mili- 
tant humanist; the next he endorses the religion 
of Einstein. 

To bring these two forms of religion together it 
would be necessary to show that the God of the 
cosmic order is one with the God of the moral 
ideal, partially realized in struggling humanity. 
There are many things to be said for that view. 
It is, for example, an inescapable fact that hu- 
manity and its ideals depend upon the cosmos. 
Perhaps, most often, it is the result of a religious 
intuition. We become quite sure that the object 
of worship we discover when we are loyal to the 
ideal is the same as the object of worship which 
we discover in the beauty and richness and order 
of the actual world. 

* * * * * . 


There is one suggestion which may throw light 
on the problem. It is the unity which can be dis- 
covered in the moral and aesthetic life. The good 
man knows his own goodness as an experience of 
moral striving. It must always be with him: 
“Why callest thou me good?” But to others that 
same goodness becomes an object of aesthetic ap- 
preciation. The harmony of a good soul is in all 
literalness beautiful. In other words, there is a 
structure common to the moral ideal as embodied 
in persons and the order and beauty of the cosmos. 
This is one of the chief insights in the Symposium 
of Plato. “The starry heavens above”—aesthetic 
religion—and the “moral law within’’—ethical re- 
ligion—bring us to the same God. 

If the claims of humanism or non-theistic cos- 
mic religion are allowed to stand, the claims of 
one cancel those of the other. The truth in both 


‘can best be preserved in the faith of theism which 


each denies, but which both, if taken together and 
harmonized, confirm—the faith that there is one 
God who is revealed at the same time in the order 
of the cosmos and in the spark of loyalty to the 
ideal found in human life. 

JOHN BENNETT. 
Auburn Theol. Seminary. 
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A Cooperative Quest 


ERHAPS noconception has come 
Pin for so much consideration by 
American educators as has the pur- 
pose of college education. The 
purpose of the college is conceived, 
today, to be something more than 
the accumulation of information, no 
matter how important such factual 
material may be. College education 
must be creative of character values 
in the personal-social experience that 
makes up college life. In addition 
there must also be an _ outreach 
toward the wider areas of those 
social experiences into the heart of 
which college students do not norm- 
ally come until later in life. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CHANNEL 


When such a purpose for college 
education is accepted by the teacher 
he realizes that no longer can he teach 
his subject for its own sake; he must 
now teach his subject for the sake of 
the lifting tides of moral, aesthetic, 
spiritual and intellectual life in the 
dynamic process which means whole- 
some persons orienting themselves in 
a wholesome social order. 

One of the agencies for the reali- 
zation of a creative experience in 
character growth is the Student 
Christian Movement, usually repre- 
sented on the local campus by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and the denominational groups. 
None may deny the fact that the 
Student Christian Movement, in its 
different forms, may and sometimes 
does fall far short of the goal set 
forth in the preceding paragraph. 
Some of these student movements 
have gone to seed; they are paying 
the price of an earlier failure to be 
prophetic and venturesome, the while 
attempting to be “doctrinally sound” 
and “socially conservative.” Sterility 
of vital religion often is the result 
of a combination of creedal domina- 
tion and social orthodoxy. Where 
there is a free and pioneering spirit 
there is every possibility that the local 
Christian Association will afford the 
teacher the opportunity to attain the 
creative objectives of education which 
otherwise would be difficult of attain- 
ment. 

In the work of our Department of 
Religion here at Bucknell we think 
of the Y. M. C. A. as a definite 
forum*for the sharing of religious 
experience and a field for active 
participation in activities tending to 
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release and direct forces which give 
promise, of achieving character. 
The Association’s program of work 
becomes, therefore, a laboratory for 
the modern educational process. As 
such, the teacher gladly welcomes 
the Christian Association as an in- 
tegral and vital part of the educa- 
tional program. This, certainly, is 
true of the teacher of religion; it is 
true, also, of any other teacher, in 
any department of the college, who 
thinks in terms of character as the 
goal of education. 
—AND MORE 

But the Student Christian Associa- 
tion is something more than an edu- 
cational laboratory. It exists and 
operates “in its own right.” It is en- 
gaged in the challenging task of in- 
terpreting the meaning of Jesus for 
the life of college students in our 
modern world of psychological bick- 
ering, of philosophical bewilderment, 
of political turmoil, of economic war- 
fare, and of social confusion. Such 
an interpretation eventuates in a 
world view and a set of life controls. 
When the Y. M. C. A. fails to recog- 
nize this distinctive responsibility it 
misses its major reason for existence. 

It is at this point of interpre- 
tation and program building that 
the faculty man plays a real part in 
the life of the Christian Association. 
Youth and age often hold conflicting 
views of the appreciation and inter- 
pretation of life values. The inter- 


pretations of youth are as likely to 
be undeveloped as those of age are 
to be biased. Only in a frank rec- 
ognition of both points of view, in 
a joint attempt to discover truth, 
can sound evaluations and wholesome 
conduct patterns be discovered. Past 
experience and present meet in the 
process. This view assumes, of 
course, a quick interest of both 
faculty member and student in the 
search for values and meanings. 
Too frequently, however, such an 
assumption is a condition contrary 
to fact. The faculty counselors of 
the Y. M. C. A. do have, however, 
the rare privilege of sharing in the 
quest of younger and older minds for 
the values of a well rounded personal- 
social experience which tend to make 
the ideal world real. It is the great 
privilege of the faculty counselor to 
be fully awake to this search for 
adequate values, right meanings and 
wholesome relationships. He may 
cultivate the prophetic attitude in 
life as he keeps alive to the pioneer- 
ing ventures of faith which the 
Movement is making in every corner 
of the earth and on every level of 
life. Of course, it is his rare task 
to bring life and a quickened 
consciousness of the world’s need to 
those students whose social and 
spiritual insights have been dulled by 
the dry-rot of a too accessible luxury. 


A JOINT STAKE 


The Student Christian Movement 
is “an indigenous campus organiza- 
tion of students and faculty mem- 
bers.” This might well be interpreted 
to mean that in the program through 
which the great end is to be achieved, 
faculty counselors as well as students 
have a stake. This is only another 
way of saying that the Christian As- 
sociation on a local campus truly is 
a cooperative quest, not only in the 
designation of values and ends but in 
the practical affairs of program 
engineering. This will mean hours 
of time spent by faculty counselors 
in cooperation with student workers 
and leaders. In one way or another 
it will mean the investment in this 
prophetic movement of money which 
one might easily and happily spend 
in recreation or in some enterprise 
likely to provide a later financial 
competence. But it does mean the 
rare opportunity to join hands and 
hearts and minds with youth in a com- 
moh quest for the realization of the 
life of God in men which Jesus of 
Nazareth so richly reveals. 
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The Round World 


Glimpses of the world policy of the Ameri- 
can Student Christian Associations in action. 


FORERUNNERS. 

The paragraphs which follow por- 
tray the reception given in China to 
the friendly ambassadors sent out by 
the Rocky Mountain Field Council. 
No interpretation is needed for these 
two letters, one from the leader of 
Chinese students who issued the in- 
vitation, the other from the two 
Americans who responded. 


From T. Z. Koo 


“A real event this month is the 
arrival of the Lyman Hoovers to join 
our student staff. Their coming is 
noteworthy because they are the first 


new couple to be added to our 
fraternal staff from the United 
States in nine years. During that 


time the Chinese Y. M. C. A. has been 
steadily losing its American secre- 
taries, until the number has been re- 
duced from 100 to 37. This loss has 
seriously handicapped our work at a 
time when cooperation from abroad 
was most needed. We hope the pres- 
ence of the Hoovers in our midst is 
an indication that the tide has turned 
at last and that they are the fore- 
runners of a new stream of workers 
which the American Movement will 
be sending to us in the next few 
years, 

“For yet another reason, I rejoice 
in the coming of the Hoovers. From 
my contacts with youth in various 
parts of the world, I feel one of the 
significant trends in human affairs 
today is the growing determination of 
youth to rise above national and 
racial barriers and to join hands with 
each other in the creation of a new 
world order. In spite of difficulties 
and strong opposition from re- 
actionary forces this trend has been 
steadily growing. I consider the 
Hoovers as representing in their per- 
sons the new generation of Christian 
youth which has arisen in America 
since the close of the World War. 
They have come at our invitation to 
share their life with the youth of 
China. I would be a dull person in- 
deed if my imagination fails to kindle 
at the thought that we have been 
used by God to have a hand in this 
creative world process.” 


From “The Hoovers” 
“Our ship reached its pier nagar 
Shanghai early on the morning of 
September 23rd. We soon began the 





Lyman Hoover and Colleagues 


enjoyable process of getting acquain- 
ted with some of our Chinese and 
American colleagues, beginning with 
Dr. David Z. T. Yui, the National 
General Secretary, and Y. T. Wu, 
the Executive Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Division. 

“We have completed the first week’s 
work in the extensive adventure of 
learning Chinese. The direct method 
of teaching, whereby we hear the 
teacher pronounce the new word and 
learn to say it before we see it in 
any written form, is new to us and 
we find it quite an interesting pro- 
We have learned a number of 
simple sentences, and know the names 
of some of the most common acts and 
objects, such as eating, counting 
money, telling the time of day or 
year, and so on. Living in Language 
School is itself a fine experience. 
The student body numbers one hun- 
dred and sixteen young missionaries, 
business men, and diplomatic officers 


cess. 


from several different parts of the 
world. 

“I wish I could say something 
worth while about the political 


No one knows just what 
lies ahead. The loyalties and practi- 
cal idealism of China’s educated 
groups are being very deeply tested. 
The outside world cannot fully realize 
what it has meant for some of the 
Chinese provinces to have lost one- 
third of their entire population dur- 
ing the past few years through civil 
war, disease, and famine, while the 
hopes of the people for unity and 
peaceful progress continue to be 
baffled. Any small part which we 
can have in aiding China at this time 
is a supreme privilege.” 


situation. 


NEGRO 

Regulations make it impossible for 
any Negro to qualify as a medical 
doctor in South Africa. That this is 
a preposterous situation has been rec- 
ognized by the government, which 
appointed a committee which is rec- 
ommending emphatically that  pro- 
vision be made for medical training 
equal in every way to that given to 
white students in the medical schools 
of South Africa and Great Britain; 
that Africans shall pass the same ex- 
aminations and have the same quali- 
fications and standing as the white 
medical students; that the first year 
of the medical course be taken in the 
South African Native College at Fort 
Hare and the remaining years in the 
University of Witwatersrand in 
Johannesburg. 

These Native Negroes are now 
denied the training which would fit 
them for medical work among the 
Native population, a people which by 
the way, is now exposed to the un- 
accustomed rigors of modern in- 
dustrialism. It would be a fine ex- 
pression of goodwill and a genuine 
service if an American student group 
were to provide the funds for post- 
graduate work in medicine in the 
United States. Already such scholar- 
ships have been provided; one in 
Germany, one in Beirut, one in New 
Zealand. The Editors will ge glad to 
furnish full details to any student 
group interested. 


OECUMENIC 


Sometimes in 
circles we lament denominational 
divisions, our mood alternating be- 
tween resignation and condemnation. 
Not as frequently as could be found 
helpful do we see groups coming to- 
gether to understand each other and 
to use differences in belief and forms 
of worship for mutual enrichment 
rather than as religious fortresses to 
be defended. Such a meeting was held 
near Paris recently between groups 
of historical backgrounds and re- 
ligious practice more vastly different 
then those of any pair of denomina- 
tions among the whole one hundred 
and ninety-one now extant in the 
U.S. A. 

For two days a group of leaders 
and students of the French Student 
Christian Movement and of the 
Russian Movement in Emigration, and 
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a few Orthodox and Protestant 
Church leaders came together to 
study the question of “the Church” 
and to learn from one another. Each 
day was opened and closed by a re- 
ligious service, one Protestant and 
one Orthodox; these contributed 
greatly to the creation of the spiritual 
setting for papers on the “Church” by 
Professor Jean Monnier and Pro- 
fessor Bulgakoff, on “The Church and 
the Oecumenic question,” by Pro- 
fessor Berdiaeff and Mademoiselle de 
Dietrich. The discussions and private 
conversations proved helpful to both 
sides. This retreat revealed once 
more that the truer one remains to 
one’s Church traditions and ideal in 
a spirit of understanding, the more 
one discovers that points in common 
are more numerous, fundamental and 
richer than diverging elements, and 
this sometimes in most unexpected 
questions such as the Church and 
the Kingdom of God. Wishes were 
expressed by all present that such a 
retreat become a regular feature of 
the work of the two movements in 
France. 

Such a method is radically differ- 
ent, obviously, from attempts that 
occasionally are made in_ student 
circles to arrive at understanding on 
the basis of the “least common de- 
nominator” of the groups concerned. 
Always there is a note of unreality 
about such conferences since each 
group (Jews, Lutherans, or Metho- 
dists) always feels that its most 
important contribution has been left 
outside the door. 


INDUSTRY 

A study period, “The Big City and 
Its Workers,” is going forward under 
the Deutsche Christliche Studen- 
ten-Vereinigung, with the help of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
The plan seems quite similar in its 
aim to that of our own summer in- 
dustrial groups, even while it lacks 
the “overall laboratory” feature which 
has proved to be so valuable in the 
groups which each summer meet in a 
dozen industrial centers of the United 
States. 

A special preparatory committee 
of members of the German Movement 
and representatives of the labor 
groups together drafted the program 
for the study period, to which forty 
student members of the D. C. S. V. 
and theological students are being in- 
vited as participants. Among the dis- 
cussion topics are: “The Sociological 
Classification of Society”; “Origins of 
the Proletariat”; “The Life of the 
Worker”; “The Worker at Work”; 
“Rationalization and Production of 
Commodities for Daily Use’; “The 
Worker Out of a Job”; “The Unem- 
ployment Problem.” 











EXPORTS 


Recent leaders in the American Student Christian Movement, now on the 


staff of the American University in Cairo. 


Many such opportunities for 


service are open to graduates from American universities. 


Thy are, front row: 


Alden Greene, Grinnell; Robert Andrus, Washington 


and Jefferson; Leonard Allen, Colgate; John Larimer, Wittenberg. Back 


row: 


Hugh Headlee, Earlham; Don Bailey, University of South Carolina; 


John McConnell, Dickinson; T. D. Yoder, Southern Methodist University. 








MANIFESTO 


From Tozanso comes this chal- 
lenging statement addressed to Jap- 
anese students: 


“Today we are brought face to face 
with such difficult and fundamental 
problems as those of capital against 


labor, landowner against peasants, 
class against class. No man of 
common sense can but notice the 


serious fact that unemployment all 
over the country now amounts to more 
than a million, including an ever 
increasing number of unemployed 
university and college graduates. 
These conditions constitute a great 
social crisis—a crisis caused by the 
self-contradictions of the present 
economic order. Against this unpre- 


cedented background, the Fortieth 
Annual Summer School of the 
Japanese Young Men’s Christian 


Associations opened its session. 


“After seven days of intensive 
study, serious thinking and hot dis- 
cussion, we men and women Christian 
students have come to believe that not 
the old Christian ideology of the Ref- 
ormation can meet this difficult 
situation but only the new Christian 
ideology which has been developed 
out of the manifestation of the life 
of Jesus through conflicts and unrests 
arising within this present social 
order. 


“We have pledged ourselves, there- 
fore, to unite under the banner of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ, and to give 
ourselves to the organizing of study 
groups as the first important step 
towards the systematic and construc- 
tive work of laying a strong founda- 
tion for the new student Christian 
movement. Let every one of us start 
at once the work of organizing study 


groups within his territory! Let us 
support Kaitakusha, our national 
organ! Let every member get at 


least one new member!” 


CANTATE DOMINO 


Of unique value in building a world 
consciousness in conferences and As- 
sociation meetings, or for personal 
use, is this little hymnal containing 
French psalms; Finnish folk-songs; 
Indian, Dutch, Japanese, Polish, Rus- 
sian, Scotch melodies; German chor- 
ales; English hymns; Negro spirituals 
and South American songs. By using 
the accompanying translations as little 
as possible a genuinely international 
(and harmonious) effect may be 
achieved. May this remarkable hym- 
nal be widely used! 

It may be ordered through The 
Intercollegian, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City (one dollar the 
copy). 
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Overemphasis of grades by the edu- 
cational system in general is the chief 
cause of cheating. “Until the edu- 
cational system is changed in some 
such thorough-going way as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is attempting, the 
best temporary solution of the cheat- 
ing problem is an arrangement of al- 
ternate seats or alternate questions.” 

The above statements are the out- 
come of a comprehensive survey of 
student opinion conducted at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
by the local National Student Feder- 
ation of America Committee. Ap- 
proximately one student out of four 
in this large university filled out a 
carefully prepared questionnaire. 
After overemphasis of grades, the 
next most frequently selected reason 
for cheating was the fact that stu- 
dents fail to develop a code of ethics. 
Among solutions for the cheating 
problem, these were most frequently 
recommended: that students tap when 
they see cheating; that grades be 
abolished; that examinations be 
abolished; that all quizzes be with 
open books; and that no student ‘be 
allowed to come to an examination 
with any book. The survey shows 
that students do not favor the “stool 
pigeon” idea of reporting cheating, 
as this suggested remedy received the 
lowest number of votes. 


“The game of cheating at State 
College is unequalled by any other 
sport.” Because a student at N. C. 
State College used this statement in 
a newspaper article, he was suspended 
for two years by the student council. 
A secret poll of the students had re- 
vealed that the percentage of “crib- 
bers” increased from twenty-one per- 
cent in the freshman class to sixty- 
five per cent in the senior. At Yale 
it was announced in the “Daily News” 
that one-half of its undergraduates 
were guilty of cheating. In addition 
it was reported that members of the 
faculty were amused at the situation. 


One poet’s method of solving the 
examination problem offers a refresh- 
ing sidelight. The following is.clipped 
from the Daily Californian: 

“At Dartmouth, Robert Frost, the 
poet, was giving a course in poetry. 
Authorities insisted that he give a 
final examination. Frost didn’t want 
to, but under orders he went to his 
classroom and wrote on the black- 
board, ‘Do the thing that you think 
will please me most.’ 


High Lights 


“Some students composed origina] 
epics. Some wrote critical essays 
Some took advantage of the opening 
to ‘apple-polish’ and praise Frost.” 

Only one student out of the lot 
achieved a perfect record by doing 
what the poet, according to his own 
admission, really wanted them to do. 
This student simply got up and 
walked out. 


The most significant educational 
announcement of recent weeks was 
undoubtedly that made by President 
Hutchins of Chicago in late Novem- 
ber. It is impossible here to discuss 
the implications or even describe the 
main outlines of his plan for re- 
organizing the University of Chicago; 
one significant result will be the 
substitution of comprehensive’ ex- 
aminations for the intricate and 
mechanical “credit” bookkeeping 


system now in vogue throughout the 
country. A distinct benefit will be 
that the brilliant student will not be 
held back by the slow one, or vice 
versa. It is hoped that by shifting 
the emphasis from grades to _ in- 
dividual achievement a real atmo- 
sphere of scholarship can be re- 
created. Duplicating courses will be 
dropped; similar courses will be com- 
bined and broadened. 

President Hutchins makes a grati- 
fying confession that nobody today 
knows exactly what we mean by a 
general education. This new plan will 
demand that the faculty get together 
and discover the real meaning of 
this much used term. 


A student jury that really works 
is reported at Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege. When they infringe on the 
rules laid down for their behavior, 


Building Student Honor 


FTER prolonged study and ex- 

perimentation an “eclectic” plan 
has been devised at Ohio Wesleyan 
which provides: 


1. That students be 
their honor in all work. 


placed on 


2. That, subject to departmental 
approval, each instructor may absent 
himself from the classroom during 
quizzes and examinations or may re- 
main therein to preserve order or to 
give advice. 


3. That the department interpret 
to its students the ideal of indepen- 
dence and integrity in the prep- 
aration of all types of assignments. 


4. That all bluebooks used in 
quizzes and examinations be fur- 
nished by the university. At the dis- 
cretion of the instructor, special 
types of paper, such as theme or 
graph paper, may be provided by the 
student. 


5. That cases of dishonesty be re- 
ported by the instructor to the 
faculty committee on student discip- 
line; that the instructor may be 
authorized by the discipline committee 
to deal with the infraction. 


6. That the departments use their 
own discretion in the matter of 
signed pledges. 


7. That the students be requested 
to report instances of disorder or dis- 
honesty without revealing names, 
Such notice might be given in writing 
in the students’ bluebook. 

8. That consideration be given to 
the feasibility of having a few stu- 
dent representatives on the faculty 


discipline committee which deals 
with dishonesty in academic work. 

These local comments are worth 
adding: 


“We should continue the old honor 
system and endeavor to educate the 
students and faculty to a sense of 
the obligation it entails.” 


“This agitation about the honor 
system is a lot of hooey. There is 
very little cheating here: at least, less 
than at other schools.” 


“The trouble with the faculty is 
that some are too prejudiced to 
change their opinions.” 


“There will always be a certain 
amount of cheating.” 


“Someone is always advocating an 
educational project; it never works.” 

“I hope they put the faculty in the 
room. It will make it easier to be 
honest.” 

“Don’t make the faculty stay in the 
room. It will challenge us to see how 
much cheating we can ‘get away’ 
with.” 
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freshmen are given trials before the 
whole student body. A jury of 
twelve sophomores renders the ver- 
dict. Apparently the mortification of 
being accused before their fellows is 
a dreaded ordeal and the number of 
offenders has sharply declined. 


A student traffic court has recently 
been put into operation at Ohio State 
University. Students hear the cases 
and impose the penalties. The Daily 
Californian, which is our source for 
this item, did not state how this court 
is succeeding. 


Red and Black, University of Geor- 
gia newsheet, states that “a lie-de- 
tecting machine will be used to reveal 
cheating in examinations at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.” 


Rece ptions for foreign students 
have been held this fall in nearly all 
large universities. 


To promote coo pe ration and better 
understanding between Jews, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, conferences 
have been held in different parts of 
the country this fall with repre- 
sentatives from these different groups 
participating. The theme of the con- 
ferences at Bucknell and at Dickinson 
was: “The Extent of Discrimination 
and What We Can Do About It.” 

At a Thanksgiving service at the 
University of California last year a 
representative of each of the above 
mentioned religious groups spoke. 





The Interracial Seminar with the Booker T. Washington Memorial 
as a background. ~ 


The feeling of good fellowship which 
thus was created among the ad- 
herents of the several faiths was so 
marked that the service was re- 
peated this year. 

Still another inter-faith conference 
was the “Human Relations Parley” 
held at Northwestern, dealing with 
the contributions made by Jewish cul- 
ture, Negro culture, and the culture 
of various other groups. 


Militarism is still a dynamite- 
lnaded topic. The R. O. T. C. plat- 
form has recently been splintered by 
editorial potshots at such widely 


Interracial Tour 


Fifteen colored persons and nine- 
teen white traveled together on a tour 
in the South under the leadership of 
Hubert Herring. Beginning at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 11th and 
ending in Nashville, Tennessee, No- 
vember 21st, this Seminar visited 
points of educational interest. The 
problem of traveling accommodations 
was solved by the chartering of a 
Pullman sleeping car. for the entire 
trip. 

The purpose of the Seminar was 
simply to observe and to learn. It did 
not undertake to tell anybody what 
to do nor to prepare findings. Valu- 
able assistance came from members 
of Interracial Commissions and from 
prominent educators in the places vis- 
ited which included Washington, 
tichmond, Hampton, Greensboro, 
Durham, Atlanta, Talladega, Tuske- 
gee, Montgomery and Nashville. 
Almost a score of Negro colleges suc- 
cessively served as hosts to the Sem- 
inar and supplied important informa- 
tion. Visits were also made to high 


schools, business enterprises, 
Churches, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. 


One of the most valuable features 
of the Seminar was the friendship 
that grew in the group itself. The 
Negro members included four college 
presidents, five clergymen, four so- 
cial workers and a well-known poet. 
The white members profited greatly 
by the wide experience of this Negro 
group, coming from places as far 
apart as Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Peoria. 


The Seminar was fortunate to be 
in Nashville on the day when the new 
library was being dedicated at Fisk 
University. They had a chance to in- 
spect that remarkable building ana 
its frescoes, the work of a Negro 
artist. 


Records of the sessions of the Sem- 
inar will be published at an early 
date. It is probable that this venture 
will be repeated next year. 


separated schools as the University of 
Florida, Dickinson, Iowa State Col- 
lege, the State University of Iowa, 
Cornell and Syracuse. 

“Military Training in Colleges” was 
the theme of a conference. at Cornell. 
Roswell Barnes, of the Park Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (New York 
City) was the chief speaker. 


“A hot-bed of British propaganda 
and American pacifism” was the 
backhand compliment paid Swarth- 
more by the fire-eating Britten, 
Congressman from Illinois. This was 
his comment in refusing to debate 
with Professor William I. Hull of 
that institution. The peroration to 
his refusal contained this stereotyped 
patter: “The spread of foolish 
pacifism in the United -States but 
breeds Communism and disrespect for 
stable government.” 


The bravery of the editors of the 
Florida Alligator and of the Dickin- 
sonian is especially commendable. In 
spite of the popularity of military 
training at Florida, this editor has 
cut right into the heart of the prob- 
lem by writing an outstanding series 
of editorials condemning the R. O. T. 
C. The student editor at Dickinson 
is striking out for progressive ideals 
in a college community that is usually 
considered quite conservative. This 
means digging into such concrete 
questions as why two Jewish frater- 
nities are not recognized by the ad- 
ministration in addition to opposing 
chapel speakers who call for universal 
conscription. 


The most human pictures we have 
seen this year for use in a finance 
campaign were in the photographic 
supplement of the “Princetonian” for 




















THE WORLD TOMORROW 


Those who attend the Detroit Conven- 
tion will want to keep informed about 
significant developments in our national 
and international life. One of the best 
ways to keep abreast is to read regularly 
The World Tomorrow. 


It seeks to interpret underlying forces 
ignored by most periodicals, to describe the 
emergence of new ideas and significant ex- 
periments and to evaluate critically exist- 
ing propaganda, customs, and inertia. 


Its special emphasis is placed upon 
sound and pacific international relations, 
industrial democracy, the development of 
clean and progressive politics, interracial 
brotherhood and dynamic religion. 


Introductory subscription—6 months 
for $1.00. 


The World Tomorrow, Inc,, 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 

[) Please enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.00. 

[) Put me down for a joint subscription—The World To- 
morrow and The Intercollegian. Six months of both for 
$1.75. 
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Nero Wore a Toga...You Don't! 


Then don’t wear his prejudices, either. 
See what the spirit of Jesus is doing in 
your world— 

taming economic forces 

easing the clash of men 

welding the races 

integrating the divided self 

leading searchers to God 


Read 


FAR HORIZONS 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE STU- 
DENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


$1.00 per year 
With THE INTERCOLLEGIAN $1.75 














WELCOME TO THIS 
INN OF HOSPITALITY 


1000 Rooms 
with Bath 
No charge for cot-bed 


or crib for Third Per- 
son in a room. 


$3 to 84 
Double *4 to 6 


Single 





Near Largest Department Stores 
All Transportation Lines 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


28th St. & 5th Ave NEW YORK 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 

















NO CHARGE 


This charming hotel surrounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room without charge. 


The bedrooms are built for comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, modern furnishings, bridge 
and reading lamps and three or more windows to the 
room. Everything is cozy and homelike. 


cna. 28” CONTINENTAL PLAN * “ yi2sc'™ 


NORTH CAROLINA AVE. near BOARDWALK 
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Colgate Boys’ Club 


Oct. 27th. It consisted of beautiful 
Chinese scenes and interesting snaps 
taken at last summer’s boy’s camp 
which is conducted by Princeton stu- 
dents. 


Jail conditions are being investi- 
gated by the West Virginia State 
Student Council. This action grew 
out of discoveries made by Jerome 
Davis of Yale while he was on his 
way to fill a speaking engagement at 
Bethany College (W. Va.) 


Oversubscribed is a word seldom 
used about Student Movement finance 
campaigns. It happened recently at 
M. I. T. and now at Johns Hopkins. 
Starting out for $1,242 the Balti- 
moreans raised $1,500. 


On Saturday mornings the gym- 
nasium at Colgate University re- 
sounds with boyish shouts and 
laughter for the town Boys’ Clubs 
have the floor. Basketball is the 
favorite activity and an inter-club 
league affords competition. The 
Midgets although too small to play 
the other clubs have formed a 
“varsity.” Colgate students supervise 
the games and coach the swim 
afterwards. The enthusiasm is car- 
ried over to the weekly meetings of 
the club with a Colgate student in 
charge. 


Last year there were five clubs 
which met each week separately. 
The Midget Club (8-10 yrs.) became 
so large that it was divided into two 
clubs, the Cubs, and the Midgets. 
Their rivalry was so intense that 
they had their mothers sew the club’s 
lettering on their gym jerseys. The 
student leaders were capable and 
understanding men who were really 


interested in accomplishing some- 
thing with their boys physically, 


mentally and spiritually. 


How to pick the right job is a 
major problem that most college stu- 
dents have not solved to their own 
satisfaction. The Association at the 
University of California is attempt- 
ing to help students solve this diffi- 
culty by means of personal interviews, 
the use of analysis charts, by pro- 
viding a special vocational library, 
and by the securing of appointments 
of students with leading professional 
and business men. 


Criticism of football profession- 
alism grows apace in the college 
press. Record crowds continue to fill 


the stadia. The one noticeable ad- 
vance in the recent editorials is the 
frank recognition that athletes are 
paid. For a long time college editors 
hotly denied the subsidization of foot- 
ball players. 


Gooseflesh and cold chills seem to 
creep all over some people when they 
hear the word “Communism” pro- 
nounced, The head of the Evanston 
American Legion is one of the latest 
to make himself look silly in an effort 
to squelch a speaker who had visited 
Russia. 


Karl Borders, a noted liberal, was 
scheduled to speak at a Presbyterian 
Church. After the Evanston Legion 
got busy, the engagement was can- 
celled. A group of students, includ- 
ing Ed Martin, former Association 
President, called a meeting at North- 
western to protest the action of the 
Legion. When the Legion head heard 
of the Northwestern plan he came to 
the meeting so that he could be on 
hand “to offset anything the speakers 
may say detrimental to American 
patriotism.” The Northwestern paper 
credits the following flawless logic to 
this Legion official: “Our policy is 
not to prevent or hinder free speech 
in any way. However, we shall 


endeavor to prevent men whom we 
consider to hold communistic views 
from securing the opportunity to 
speak in Evanston.” 

This same official denied that ex- 
planation of Borders’ cancellation 
was pressure by the Legion. The real 
reason, he was quoted as saying, was 
that several members of the Legion 
had threatened to resign from the 
Church if permission were given to 
Borders to speak there. That proves 
conclusively of course, that the 
Evanston post is strongly in favor of 
freedom of speech as guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 


Charged that he permitted Com- 
munism to be advocated and prop- 
agated on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, President Glenn 
Frank replied that “a man has as 
much right to be a Communist as to 
be a Presbyterian or a Baptist.” 


An industrial seminar is one of the 
features of the Drexel Association 
this year. At Drexel students who 
major in industrial subjects alternate 
between classroom and the factory. 
The seminar meets regularly and 
attempts to evaluate the human and 
ethical aspects of the industrial ex- 
periences of the students. Repre- 
sentatives of many viewpoints—labor 
unions, employers, political parties, 
labor colleges, etc.—are heard by the 
students. 


War debts are up for discussion. 
A letter to the New York Times sug- 
gested recently that the United States 
use a portion of the war debts collec- 
tions to provide scholarships for for- 
eign students. The Princetonian gives 
hearty approval to this suggestion 
and makes the further proposal that 
it might be a gracious gesture to ask 
the paying nations to administer the 
funds. That would be a real “kill.” 


Dean Wicks of Princeton has been 
having about 30 freshmen on Fridays 
for the joint purpose of dining and in- 
formal discussion of religion. The 
freshmen are being introduced to the 
intelligent forms of the persistent dis- 
ease which religion is, and Dr. Wicks 
gets the attitudes of the freshmen, 
too. 


Crime as a serious national prob- 
lem is so recognized in collegiate dis- 
cussions. The Wesleyan Parley, an 
annual institution (at Middletown, 
Connecticut), gave a week-end to 
forum and round table discussions of 
the background out of which the 
criminal comes, and the conditions in 
court and prison which now exist. 


A New England group of twenty 
students and faculty spent December 
6th-7th as guests of the Commission 
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David Porter, Richard Roberts 
and Sherwood Eddy 


of Correction in Massachusetts, and 
the superintendent of the Norfolk 
prison colony. A visit to Old Charles- 
ton jail gave opportunity to see the 
new prison system in operation; be- 
fore an open fire that evening, the 
new penology was explained and the 
students began to wonder at just 
what angle of the problem they could 
be helpful. 


A group of young alumni in New 
York have been experimenting over 
the past two years on ways and 
means of making helpful contracts 
with the best that New York City has 
to offer. Group meetings, basketball, 
an evening on the lower east side, an 
evening in company with artists at 
the Roerich museum, a_ week-end 
away from New York—al] these are 
offered in a varied program of friend- 
ship in a big city. 

A tribute to the Y. M. C. A. at the 
University of California was con- 
tained in a will which gave five thous- 


and dollars to be used by that 
Association, 
The economic de pre ssion and un- 


employment situation seems to in- 
terest the American student only in- 
sofar as it cuts down his allowance or 
makes it more difficult for him to 
work his way through college. While 
churches, business clubs, labor organi- 
zations, the federal government, state 
governments, and even some city 
governments are working strenuously 
to relieve suffering and want, college 
students seem to be unconcerned. A 
checkup of student papers from coast 
to coast furnishes only a handful of 
items telling what students are doing 
in this emergency. 

Students have undeniably been hit 
by the financial crash. Evidence of 
this is discernible even in as wealthy 
a school as Princeton. The usual num- 
ber of undergraduates who have been 
unable this fall to return because of 
monetary troubles has been doubled. 
Both moving picture houses _ in 


Princeton report a decrease of more 
than one-third in the attendance of 
the undergraduate body. The stores 
along Nassau Street carrying luxury 
items are lacking purchasers. 


The Army and Navy football game 
for the benefit of the Salvation Army 
will probably produce the largest gate 
receipt of any of the benefit football 
games. 


At the present writing Colgate is 
scheduled to play N. Y. U. to swell 
the unemployment fund and Notre 
Dame is dickering with the New York 
Giants, a professional football team, 
the proceeds of the game to be used 
for the same purpose. There prob- 
ably will be other games scheduled in 
other sections of the country (all of 
which will be played by the time this 
is printed.) 


All of this is most commendable. 
It is the contribution of the team, 
however, and does not release the in- 
dividual student from his own re- 
sponsibility. This does not end with 
paying money to see a good game. 

In addition to sending a football 
team to New York, Colgate students 
have voted to take a day off the 
Christmas holidays so that the entire 


It’s True--- 


The Intercollegian 


school may see the game. Further, 
Colgate students are making a house 
to house canvass of the village of 
Hamilton to determine the amount 
and nature of unemployment. This 
information is turned over to the 
various agencies who will provide 
work and help. 


An unemployment conference was 
held in Pittsburgh at which the 
Y. W. C. A.’s of Pitt. Tech, and 
P. C. W. were represented. A joint 
industrial committee of twenty-six 
was appointed to confer with a com- 
mittee of women workers in Pitts- 
burgh factories to see what could be 
done by students. 


The heads of ten important col- 
leges and universities have joined in 
an appeal urging support of philan- 
thropic agencies this winter. 


A prize contest, open to students 
of New York State, was conducted by 
the League for Industrial Democracy 
on the problem of unemployment. 
The letters had to discuss briefly the 
main causes of unemployment, and 
state which of the political parties in 
the State of New York—Republican, 
Democratic or Socialist—offers the 
best solution. 


or it isn’t, that 


Christianity and business are irreconcilable—business is not 


charity. 


The best way out of the present religious difficulties is a 
higher synthesis of all the world religions in which Chris- 
tianity would merge into a larger, broader unity of truth. 


It is easier to be a professing Christian than a confessed 


Atheist—and more honest. 


To be a Christian a man must be ready to sacrifice every- 
thing—even friendships and marriage—if it seems neces- 


sary. 


The popularity of the discussion method is due to a desire 
to escape the rigors of solid reading and study. 


The “greasy grind” is the man who is really getting an 


education. 


Collegiate honor demands that one must never report dishon- 
esty observed in an examination. 


The slums are where non-fraternity men come from, live 
and ultimately find their abode after four years of uncul- 


tured college life. 


Unemployed is just another word for unfit. 


Colleges 
libraries. 


should beat their stadia 


into dormitories—or 


(To Be Continued) 
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The Student World 


A distinguished international magazine which will 
keep you in touch with Christian thought among 
students of all nations; Published Quarterly. 


The GIANT 


of the 
WESTERN 
WORLD 


America and Europe in a North 
Atlantic Civilization 
by FRANCIS MILLER 
& HELEN HILL 


‘6 A COMPOSITE picture of the two sides 
t of the Atlantic, as it has been shaped by 


January 


NORTH AMERICA NUMBER 
An analysis of religious life and thought 
in the United States and Canada by keen 
modern observers. 
April 
THE MESSAGE OF THE FEDERATION 


The Federation has set itself the task of 
rediscovering the common Christian mes- 


sage of which our divided world is in sore the forces set loose by the war . . . The authors 
need. have given us a book of subtle analysis and re- 
July morseless home truths which will interest and 


startle readers on both sides of the Atlantic, 








A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN MORALS 
Many prescriptions are being offered ; new 
moral philosophies abound, but satisfying 
answers are few. What has Christianity 
to say? 


Special combination offer: The Student 
World and The Intercollegian, as a joint 
subscription, $2.00. 


Regular Rate: The Student World $1.00. 








not to speak of the shuttle that runs between 
them.”—ALFRED ZIMMERN in The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

“A brilliantly written book on the most timely 
of all topics. . . The book will become indis- 
pensable to all who are trying to understand 
America’s position in the post-war world.”— 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR in The Intercollegian. 


Fully indexed. $3.00 
ON SALE AT CONFERENCE BOOK STALL 


William Morrow & Co. New York 
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Oberlin’s New Theology 


Building 


The Seminaries Go Forward 


The Hartford Seminary acted as 
host to a gathering of 43 students 
from 16 New England colleges in the 
middle of November, with Basil 
Mathews as chief leader. The stu- 
dents spent the week-end discussing 
how the religion of Jesus can meet 
modern world situations. 


An encouraging feature of the 
Seminary Movement is the way inter- 
seminary conferences have sprung up 
all over the country in increasing 
numbers each year. “The Challenge 
of Race to Christianity” was the 
subject of an interseminary confer- 
ence held in the middle of December, 
at Wallingford, Pa., in which nine 
seminaries joined and at which the 
leaders were Mordecai Johnson, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, and Henry T. Hodgkin. 
October saw the formation of the 
American Lutheran Conference, con- 
sisting of synods, with a total 
membership of a million and a half 
persons. An important national con- 
ference will be that for theological 
students at Detroit, beginning Decem- 
ber 27, just preceding the National 
Student-Faculty Conference, on “The 
Place of Religion and the Agencies of 
Religion in College and University 
Life.” Seminarians will join in the 
general conference and have special 
meetings December 27th and on 
January ist, to discuss the practical 
application of the subjects treated in 
the general conference and the work 
of theological students. 


IMPENDING REVIVAL 


Theological students at the Yale 
Divinity School should not suffer for 


lack of equipment in the near future, 
inasmuch as two million, five hundred 
thousand dollars has been given for 
the erection of a Sterling Divinity 
School Quadrangle in a splendid lo- 
cation in New Haven. At the open- 
ing of the fall session, Dean Luther 
Weigle pointed out the similarity of 
the modern religious temper with that 
which followed the Revolutionary 
War in this country. He believes 
that, just as the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, with their barren 
deism and open infidelity, were fol- 
lowed by the Evangelical Awakening, 
the Great Revival, the Methodist 
Movement, and the fervors of Pietism, 
so we may expect that the present era 
of doubt and atheism will be followed 
by a revival of religious faith and 
zeal. This revival, he believes, will 
come, not by assertion of old 
authorities, with great external 
manifestations, but it will come 
slowly, quietly, certainly. The re- 
vival, he believes, will make its im- 
press hand in hand with education, 
and will express itself socially as 
well as individually. 


NEW PRESIDENTS 


Two seminaries have inaugurated 
new presidents - recently. Chicago 
Theological Seminary has made Al- 
bert W. Palmer its head; Hartford 
Seminary Foundation chose Robbins 
Wolcott Barstow. Their fine inaug- 
ural addresses should be read by any 
one interested in the progress of 
Christian education. We quote here 
from Dr. Palmer and, in a later is- 
sue, from Dr. Barstow. Dr. Palmer 
sets forth the following as among the 
great disciplines of the ministry: 


1. A working knowledge of social 
facts and forces in the midst of 
which the church must do its work, 
These social realities condition or 
largely influence the work which the 
Christian minister can do. They may 
be his allies and helpers, they may 
be the limiting boundaries that hem 
him in, or they may be the foes that 
he must face. In any case he must 
be able to recognize them, esti- 
mate their power, and evaluate their 
influence. ... In this Seminary we 
wish that every student who comes 
up to us from college shall have mas- 
tered sound elementary courses in 
economics and sociology so that we 
might then carry him forward into the 
fields of research and firsthand study. 


2. The inner life and motives of 
the individual. No man is equipped 
to measure even social facts and 
forces until he also understands 
something of the personal motives 
and the needs and aspirations of the 
soul. Sociology has much to learn 
from psychology. The minister, who 
must deal with people in their times 
of crisis, who would guide the re- 


ligious development of youth and 
steady men and women amid the 
storms and temptations of middle 


life, needs, almost more than anyone 
else in the community, to know the 
cross currents of the soul and the 
whirlpools and eddies, as well as the 
steady drifts and deeper currents of 
the human personality. 


3. It is highly important that the 
minister know something about re- 
ligion! And, pre-eminently he must 
be a prophetic and effective preacher. 
Really great preaching comes from 
the depths of great spiritual assur- 
ance and profound mysticism. Unless 
we can deliver men from a rather su- 
perficial and barren intellectualism 
and lead them beside the oceans of 
mystery and along the mountain 
ranges of ideal beauty until they feel 
God possessing their inmost souls, and 
realize how supreme a thing it is to 
have committed themselves utterly and 
without reserve to the highest stand- 
ards and ideals; unless they have 
walked in the inner garden not only 
with the Jesus of history, but also with 
the eternal Christ of mystic adoration, 
and have felt the joy of an eternal 
fellowship with the divine, all our 
skills will be but sounding brass and 
clanging cymbal. 

* * ” 

The Seminaries all over are moving 
forward with new spirit and new 
vigor and we may yet see more apos- 
tles who will be accused of turning 
the world “upside down.” 


GARDINER M. Day 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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Garrett Biblical Iustitute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
B.D. 3. T. &., A. Pa 
In Co-operation With 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Graduate courses in every department of theo- 
logical study, preparing for 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP — city, town, 
country 


MISSIONARY WoRK—foreign and home 
fields 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—Religious Drama 
TEACHING—college and seminary 


Tuition and room rent free; exceptional oppor- 
tunity for self-help. 


Ideal location—near Chicago—on the Lake Shore. 
For Information, Address 


President F. C,. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, IIL. 


























The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago area. 


Full catalog furnished on request 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 








SUMMER COURSES 
IN THEOLOGY 


of interest to 


RELIGIOUS WORKERS with 
STUDENTS AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Under the Joint Auspices of 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


and 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Courses in Theology will be given at Union 
Seminary in the Summer Session of 
Columbia University for six weeks 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1931 


THE PROGRAM includes courses in Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, by Professor 
Clarence P. Shedd and Miss Leslie Blanch- 
ard; Problems of Work with Young People, 
by Professor Erdman Harris; Introduction 
to the Christian Faith, by Professor H. P. 
VanDusen; Reconstruction in Religious 
Education, and Education in the Church 
and Allied Agencies, by Professor H. 
Shelton Smith. 


COURSES in The Religion of the Later 
Prophets, by Professor W. R. Taylor of To- 
ronto; The Literature and Religion of the 
New Testament, by Professor J. E. Frame; 
The Christian Church during the First 
Century after the Death of Jesus, by Pro- 
fessor James Moffatt; A Religious Philos- 
ophy of Life, by Professor R. L. Calhoun; 
The Kingdom of God and History, by Pro- 
fessor Richard Niebuhr of Eden Seminary ; 
Systematic Theology, by Professor A. C. 
McGiffert, Jr. of Chicago; Studies in the 
Synoptic Gospels, by Professor H. E. 
Bundy, of De Pauw; Christian Ethics, by 
F, R. Barry of Oxford and by Professor 
Calhoun; and courses in The Work of the 
Ministry and in Homiletics by President 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Drs. H. H. Tweedy, 
A. P. Fitch, Reinhold Niebuhr, F. R. Barry, 
and others. 


For full information apply to 

DEAN GAYLORD S. WHITE 

Director of Summer Courses 
in 


Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway, New York City 
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Correspondence 


MENACE 
DEAR EDITOR: 


The first and most striking fact 
about this year’s mob murders is the 
sudden revival of the atrocious evil 
after a rapid decline since 1922, both 
in the number of victims and the 
states involved. 

Last year the total number of 
victims was ten and during the first 
ten months of this year the total was 
twenty-one. In 1928 the number of 
victims was eleven, in 1925 seventeen 
and in 1924 sixteen. A flare up, 
similar to this year’s, took place in 
1926 when there were thirty victims. 

Just why there have been these 
single years of sudden increase the 
most careful analyses of the incidents 
do not clearly disclose. My general 
impression is that special waves of 
racial feeling account for them, be- 
cause most of the victims are 
Negroes. A striking feature of this 
year’s lynchings is that one of the 
northern states which has been free 
of the evil for seventeen years again 
has such a_ tragedy within its 
borders. 

On the whole there has been a 
rapid downward trend of the number 
of victims since 1922, when the 
number was fifty-seven. These years 
of decline have been marked by 
vigorous effort by churches and other 
organizations to arouse public opinion 
against this menace to life and 
decency. 


Yours cordially, 
Georce E. HAYNES. 





HOPE 
DEAR EDITOR, 


Congratulations on the changes in 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN! I think there 
is some real hope for it now. 

I am particularly happy to see you 
include a wider range of authors than 
professional religious workers, and 
also to find the new column features. 
I am looking forward to the biog- 
raphies with interest. I hope that 
you will include a few undergradu- 
ates. Why should we read about the 
Maxwell Chaplins only after they are 
gone! The articles from faculty men 
will be splendid too. 

Power to you in the new policy. 
Don’t be afraid to make the magazine 
popular and to do some of the work 
formerly done so well by the New 
Student. Up to the present THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN has appealed to too 
small an audience, and our cabinets 


have regarded it as too highbrow. 
Don’t tell anybody I said it, but the 
national office overestimates the in- 
telligence of college students, or at 
least their response to things that are 
intellectual! One might also say, 
religious. 
Sincerely, 


ForRREST D. BROWN. 
Bucknell 





ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
DEAR EDITOR: 


I can’t wait till I get back to New 
York to tell you how enthusiastic I 
am over the December issue of the 
Intercollegian. 

BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 


Don't 
0-0-0-0 


Englishman: What’s that bloomin’ 
noise I ’ear outside this time of 
night? 

American: 

Englishman: 
’oos ’owling? 


Why, that’s an owl. 
Of course, it is, but 


—Orange Peel. 


EARTHY 
Campus Cop: “Move that car 
along.” 
Co-ed: “Don’t get fresh, I’m a 
Delta.” 


Aforementioned Officer: “I don’t 
care if you are a whole Peninsula. 
Move that wreck!” 

—Sun Dial. 


SOLITAIRE 
Sig: “You hit my fender.” 
Alph: “Which fender?” 
Sig: “Why, the fender!” 
—College Humor. 


First THINGS FIRst 
Coach (to star player): What’s this 
I hear about your studying? Ajn’t 
I told you not to break trainin’? 
Don’t let me catch you doin’ it again. 
—Temple Owl. 


Too Bap! 
“Have you gotten any reports about 
your gnus that escaped last week?” 
“No gnus yet.” 
—Siren. 


GEM 
We've given up this idea of getting 
an education until after our degree 
work is off. 
—Cavalier. 


FLOP 
DEAR EDITOR, 


I do not know why you failed so 
completely to get athletic people to 
write an “Athletic Number” of Tue 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, but if it could not 
be done you should have retreated 
rather than have put out this number. 
I think this November issue is a 
complete flop if it was meant to be 
what the cover says. I cannot help 
but think there are fine coaches in 
America who would write. I hope we 
do not have another number of the 
magazine under a false sail this year. 
If we are to have an economics 
number, let’s get some people who 
know the subject to write or else let’s 
don’t try it. 

Yours, 
“CHUCK” SCHWIESO. 
Cal.-Tech. 


Laugh 


AT LAST 


Diogenes (with lighted lamp hunt- 
ing for an honest man) to Fresh- 
man: “Well, sonny, what do you 
know?” 

Freshman: “Nothing, sir.” 

Whereupon Diogenes puts _ out 
lantern and goes to bed. 

—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


LILLIPUT 


John and Mary were taking a ride 
in their new Austin. Darkness 
reigned. 

“John, we must be in a tunnel.” 

“No, darling, we’re passing under 
a truck.” 


Or CHoRus! 


“I’m engaged to be married and 
I’ve only known the girl two days.” 
“What folly!” 
“Ziegfeld’s.” 
—Purple Parrot. 


SAND 


In the game it’s GRIT. 
In spinach it’s terrible. 
—Penn. Punch Bowl. 


AND— 


There’s the one about Harry Hay- 
stack ’34 who told the coach that 
maybe he’d like to be in the backfield 
because he could earn a little side 
change. When asked what he meant 
by that, Harry said brightly, “Why 
then I could get my quarter back.” 

Who said Ronald Colman dyed his 
moustache ! ? 
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Ventures in Belief 
Christian Convictions for a Day 
of Uncertainty 
Edited and with a conclusion by 
Henry P. Van Dusen 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bishop McCon- 
nell, Henry’ Sloane Coffin and other out- 
standing leaders discuss Christian essen- 
tials. ‘I do not know any book which in 
the same compass says so many helpful 
and timely things.” 

WItitrAM ApAms Brown. $2.00 


Christ in the Gospels 
by Burton Scott Easton 


Dr. Easton here discusses the correct use 
of the source material which existed be- 
fore the Gospels and shows how that use 
leads to a better understanding of Jesus. 
The book contains much material not 
accessible elsewhere in English. $1.75 


The Realm of Matter 


by George Santayana 


“The deliverances of the profoundest and 
most original of living philosophers ex- 
pressed with such a glamorous beauty as 
never was on sea or land.” 


New York Herald Tribune. $3.50 


The Enlar ;ement of 
Personalit: 
by J. H. Denison 


“This book will prove to be invaluable to 
the minister who is preparing himself to 
direct a spiritual clinic.” 

The Christian Advocate. $3.00 


On Forsyte Change 
by John Galsworthy 


Nineteen new stories of the Forsytes—and 
Galsworthy at his best. $2.50 


A Roving Commission 
My Early Life 
by Winston S. Churchill 


An incomparable picture of the shaping of 

a man. “A bewitching book from the first 

word to the last.”"—New York Sun. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


For Younger Readers 


The Story of Roland 
by James Baldwin 


The immortal tale of Roland, Oliver, and 
their companions illustrated in color by 
Peter Hurd. $2.50 


Outstanding 


Pathways to 
Certainty 
by 


William Adams Brown, pp..p:.v. 
author of “Beliefs that Matter,” etc. 


A genuine quest for truth, 
written for those who, con- 
fused by the perplexities 
of modern life, seek some 
sort of certainty upon 
which to build a faith in 
themselves, in their world, 
and in their God. Professor 
Brown has faced squarely 
the difficulties which mod- 
ern science has created for religious faith, but 
he does not believe these difficulties insuper- 
able. He welcomes the new knowledge which 
psychology brings and uses its methods. To any 
who are seeking firm faith in an age of doubt 
this book may be confidently commended. 

A Religious Book Club Selection. 

275 pages. $2.50 





Pre-War America 
the new volume of “Our Times”’ 


by Mark Sullivan 


“Tt is a complete delight to those who remem- 
ber the days that the author chronicles and to 
their children it is a gleeful picture of the truth 
about what mother and father should have re- 
membered.” —Chicago Tribune. 

200 illustrations. $5.00 
[ Uniform with “Our Times: America Finding Her- 
self” and “Our Times : The Turn of the Century’’| 


My Life Story 
by Will James 
author of “Smoky,” etc. 


“One of the strangest life stories that 
may be encountered in literature.” 
— The Outlook. 


60 drawings by the author $2.75 





at your bookstore 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 








What’s Life All About? 
by Bertha Condé 


“These are inspiring, stimulating talks 
for any one who wishes to face facts and 
modern thought and think through re- 
ligion in straightforward fashion.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.00 


The Mind of Christ 
in Paul 
by Frank Chamberlin Porter 


One of the best-known New Testament 
scholars here shows how Paul, in meeting 
the problems of his day, helps us meet the 
similar problems of the present. Dr 
Porter builds up a very strong case for his 
view of Paul, which is not that now most 
commonly held. $2.50 


St. Paul’s Ephesian 
Ministry 
by G. S. Duncan 


This book throws new light upon Paul 
and reinvests with life many personalities 
connected with him. $2.75 


The Fishermen’s Saint 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


An inspiring book by the famous “ Gren- 
fell of Labrador,” who urges upon us a 
spirit of venture in life. $1.00 


Jeb Stuart 
by Capt. John W. Thomason 


author of ‘Fix Bayonets |” 


“A book that has all the earmarks of 
greatness. His Jeb Stuart... gallops 
through the midst of momentous events 
that transpire before the reader’s eyes.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Illustrated by the author. $5.00 


New Dollar Editions of 
Well-Known Books 


Beliefs that Matter 


by William Adams Brown 


The Motives of Men 
by George A. Coe 


The Master 
by Walter Russell Bowie 


The Hero in Thy Soul 
by Arthur John Gossip 
Each $1.00 


A Perennial Favorite 


The Children’s Bible 


by H. A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent 


Illustrated. $1.75 
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The Wayfarer 


For Balanced 
I recommend: 


Rations in January 


JESUS CHRIST, THE WAY, THE TRUTH 
AND THE LIFE. Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Robert E. Speer discussing, on the 
same platform, the resources for 
modern life offered by Jesus. (Asso- 
ciation Press. $1.00.) 

JESUS AND THE AMERICAN MIND. 
Halford E. Lueccock. A_ sparkling 
analysis of contemporary America. 
(Abingdon. $2.00.) 

MODIFIED PROHIBITION. William 
H. Hudnut Jr. “The best thing on 
prohibition in years.” (The Christian 
Century: a reprint: 3c a copy in 
quantities.) 

* * 7. 

Mooney and 

jail. 


Billings are still in 


* . 7. 


Down in Augusta, 
have sentenced a white man to life 
imprisonment for the murder of a 
Negro who refused the white man’s 
command to bring him a drink of 
water. This is the first time such a 
sentence has been imposed in Rich- 
mond County for a_ white-Negro 
murder. 


Georgia, they 


* « * 


Harvard announces the appoint- 
ment of Thomas L. Harris as Ad- 
viser in Religion—a new portfolio re- 
lated integrally with other university 
advisers. Last year Harris was at 
Ann Arbor. 


* * * 


No doubt as an aid to individual 
radio research a new dormitory at 
M. I. T. will have individual radio 
outlets in every room. Each will be 
attached to a master antenna which 
will give a large range of stations. 

* * * 


Four ministers on De Pauw’s foot- 
ball squad lead me to wonder: did 
their names figure in the 1930 supple- 
ment to the Carnegie Report? 
their victories all moral ones? did 
they make the team because their 
vocational training made them good 
2” This reminds me of the 


were 


“linesmen? 
senior who in response to the ques- 
tion, “Are you playing football?” 
naively replied, “No; I have a job in 
the office that pays my way this 
year. 


* * * 


I am glad to put my friends in line 
for a trip to Europe via the national 
contest now being sponsored by the 
League of Nations Association. 
Travel and money awards will be 
made for the best theses on inter- 
national subjects approved by a 


special committee. Further informa- 
tion on demand. Address the League. 
* . * 


The trans-oceanic immigration of 
students goes on apace. Now the 
Argentinian-American Cultural In- 
stitute is establishing a scholarship 
at Vassar—the first time this oppor- 
tunity has been offered to a woman. 


~*~ * ~ 


Personality tests of seven hundred 
freshmen at the University of Chicago 
revealed that those whom the test clas- 
sified as neurotic were on the average 
better in scholarship than their “well 
adjusted” classmates. In spite of 
certain schools of psychology which 
hold up adjustment as the summum 
bonum of existence, the WAYFARER is 
convinced that when the facts are all 
in it will be seen that the men and 
women who make enduring contri- 
butions to life are those for whom 
every day is lived under a tension 
which hardly can be termed adjust- 
ment with the immediate environment. 


* x * 


A well-adjusted Lincoln would have 
been a_store-keeper in Sangamon 
County all his days. We may even 
discover, some day, that the key to 
effective living is to be found in the 
kind of maladjustment which really is 
the result of a fundamental adjust- 
ment to a larger, more socially desir- 
able and idealistic end. The key is not 
to be found in the contented-cow-in-a- 
clover-patch philosophy of adjustment 
which psychologists and educators are 
now preaching as the sure road to the 
New Jerusalem of happiness and 
prosperity. 
* * * 


Apropos of the much advice gratis 
on the fine art of study I am re- 
minded of the quaint observation of 
Dean West of Princeton that in forty 
years only one student had died from 
mental over-exertion and in the same 
period not a single member of the 
faculty had succumbed from similar 
over-indulgence. Such optimism may 
be a good antidote for the long faces 
one usually sees around the campus 
about exam time. 

* * * 


When one remembers that German 
universities were not wholly opened 


SCHOLAR AND FACULTY 
Artist’s impression in the “Annual” 
of guess which university? 


to women until the war it is notable 
that of 98,000 students over 15,000 
now are women—two-thirds of whom 
are enrolled with various philosophical 
faculties. 


* * * 


The lecture system comes in for 
frequent criticism but seldom in lines 
more tumultuous than these’ by 
Andrew T. Roy now (safely) on his 
way to take up a teaching position— 
sans lectures—in China: 

Words, words, droning on, endless 
words—— 
My thoughts slow flitting ’round the 

room like captive birds. , 

God, let in air! 
Low buzzing tones and gray 
monotony 
Drab vocal killing mediocrity 
With vacamt stare. 
Details, without a vision of the whole. 
Imagination gone, and with it soul. 
Weak wornout clay. 
A grinder-out of lectures, words, and 
facts, 
A mere machine for tying thoughts in 
sacks 
To store away. 


* * * 


For a saving sense of humor I am 
deeply indebted to an English leaflet: 
“Often when I am sitting in some 
dull, solemn class, I wonder why the 
class, professor and students, do not 
suddenly burst out in great laughter 
at this whole comedy of getting an 
education.” 


* * * 


From an unknown source I quote 
these lines based on the simple but 
radical assumption that education is 
life: 

Life is idealistic; education must aim 
high. 

Life is friendly: education must de- 
velop a social spirit. 

Life is dynamic: education must move 
forward aggressively. 

Life is practical: education must be 
efficient. 

Life is recreative: 
train for leisure. 

Life is progressive: education 
adjust itself to new needs. 

Life is co-operative: education 
itself co-operate. 

To which I am constrained to add: 


education must 


must 


must 


Life is a unity: education must 
synthesize. 

Life is choice: education must de- 
velop moral purpose as a basis for 
choice. 

Life is religious: education must em- 
body spiritual values. 

THE WAYFARER. 





